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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1892. 


How the ‘Declaration was ‘Received in the 
Old Thirteen, 
By Cuartes D. DesuierR. Illustrated by Howarp Pye. 


The Growth of the Federal Power. 


By Henry Loomis NEtson. 


As to ‘‘eAmerican Spelling.” 


By BranpER MATTHEWS. 


The Capture of Wild Animals in Mysore. 


Written and Illustrated by R. Catron Woopvi.te. 


Marlowe. 


By James Russett Lows tt. 


The Czar’s Western Frontier. 


By Pouttnry BicELow. 


All’s Well that Ends Well. 


Nine Illustrations (including two tinted plates) by Epwin A. 
Axssry. Comment by ANDREW LANG. 


Ancient Gold-Work. 


By Cyrm Humpureys-Davenport. Eight Illustrations. 


From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
Part VI. By F. D. Miter. Twenty Illustrations by ALFRED 
Parsons and F. D. Mitter. 


The ‘Disappointments of Lion-Hunting. 


Full-page [lustratiun by GEoRGE pu MAuRIER. 


Fidtion :—Captain John (1814). By Joun Hearn, Jun.— 
The Soul of Rose Dédé. By M. E. M. Davis.—Jane Field. 
Part III. By Mary E. Witkrns. Illustrated by W. T. 
Smepiey.—The World of Chance. Part V. By WittiAm 
Dean Howe ts. 


Poems by Tuomas Bartey Atpricn, Hezek1an Burrer- 
wortsH, ExizABetH Stropparp, and Nina F. Layarp. 


Fiitorial Departments conducted as usual by GrorcE 
Witiiam Curtis, CHARLEs DupLEyY WARNER, THOMAS 
Nexuson Pace, and Laurence Hurron. 


Susscription Price: Four Doiiars A YEAR. 
Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. 
Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied 
bu Post-office Money Order or Draft. When no time is speci- 
Sied, Subscriptions will begin with the current number. Postage 
Sree to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


CITY FESTIVALS. 
By Witt Carterton. Illustrated. Square 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $2.00; gilt edges, $2.50. 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. 
By Maria Louise Poot, author of “‘ Roweny in Boston,” 
“Dally,” ete. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


THE MAGIC INK, 
And Other Stories. By Witt1am Buack. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, 
AND AMERICA, 
By Dovetas CAMPBELL. Two Volumes. 8vo, cloth, uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $5.00. (In a Boz.) 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. 
By Laurence Hutton. (New Edition.) IRNustrated with 
over 70 Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.75. 


THE VENETIANS. 
A Novel. By M. E. Brappon. Post 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.50. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. 
By “C. pe Hursr.”’ Ill’d. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


VESTY OF THE BASINS. 
By S. P. McL. Greene. Post 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


DIEGO PINZON, 

And the Fearful Voyage he took into the Unknown Ocean, 
A.D. 1492. By Jonn Russevt Cory. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. In “‘ Harper’s Young People 
(New) Series.”’ 


THE BLUE-GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY, 
And Other Kentucky Articles. By James LANE ALLEN. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $2.50. 


A Novel. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 

New Edition, Revised by the Author. Post 8vo, cloth, 90 cts. 
each.—Mapcap VioLet.—Kitmeny.—In Sick Atring.— 
A Princess oF THULE.—THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
a Puarton.—A Davuaurer oF Hern. Other volumes to 
follow. 


The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent by Harper & Broruers, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
Harrer’s New Cara.oouR, a descriptive list of over 3000 
volumes, sent, post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 
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MACMILLAN AND Co.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY RUDYARD KIPLING. (Just Ready.) 


NAULAHKA: A STORY OF THE WEST AND EAST. 


By Rupyarp Kieiine and Wotcort BALEstieR. 12mo, cloth, gilt, extra. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 


By Rupyarp Krp tne, author of “ Life’s Handicap,” “Plain Tales from the Hills,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“* It is distinguished by other and higher qualities which we should not have expected from his prose, or the prose of any 
living English writer, they are so purely poetical, so admirable, so noble, so exquisite.’""—Richard Henry Stoddard in the Mail 


and Express. BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
LIFE’S HANDICAP: Stories of Mine Own People. PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 
12mo, cloth, 31.00. New and cheaper edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 








MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. Fourth Edition now ready in One Volume. Cloth, $1.00. 
Also the Library Edition, printed in larger type, on better paper. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, in box, $3.00. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. Humpnry Warp, author of “ Robert Elsmere,” ete. Fourth Edition. In 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

“Mrs. Ward, with her ‘Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ David Grieve,’ has established with extraordinary ay an enduring 
reputation as one who has expressed what is deepest and most real in the thought of the time. . . . ey are dramas of 
the time, vitalized by the hopes, fears, doubts, and d iring struggles after higher ideals which are swaying the minds of 
men and women of this generation. It is because every thoughtful man can recognize in David Grieve a living brother-man of 
his time and generation, of the common clay, and with the same restless, informing, and ennobling spirit, that the author writes 
with masterly power.”’-—N. Y. Tribune. = ; : 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. Third Edition now ready. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE THREE FATES. 


By F. Marron CrAwrorp, author of “ The Witch of Prague,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
** We do not know of anyone to-day who can make his men and women talk love more naively and sweetly than does Mr. 
Crawford. Tenderness and delicacy are at their best, and every now and then there are passages of true passion. ‘The Three 


Fates’ is a delightful bit of fiction—very elaborate as to facts, for there are many well cut and polished—and we deem it among 
the cleverest romances of this season.’”"—N. Y. Times. 


JUST PUBLISHED, A NEW NOVEL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
CALMIRE. 


‘* Of the ability of the work, of its learning, its audacity, its subtle dialectics, and its literary charm, there can be no ques- 
tion. It woos and delights, even where it does not convince.’’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A New Novel by the author of ‘* Hurrish.”’ | Just Published. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
GRANIA: The Story of an Island. THE STORY OF DICK. 
By Hon. Emtty LAw tess, author of “ Hurrish,” ete. | By Major GAMBIER Parry. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
12mo, cloth, 31.00. “The book is a charming one.’’— Boston Beacon. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY MR. WILLIAM WINTER. 
OLD SHRINES AND IVY. : SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 


By Witi1am Winter. A companion volume to“Shake- | By Witt1aM Winter. Uniform with the new and re- 
speare’s England” and “Gray Days and Gold.” 18mo, | _ vised edition of “Shakespeare’s England.” 18mo, 
eloth, gilt, 75 cents. (Just Ready.) | eloth, gilt, 75 cents. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. A new and revised edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 
en be NOP ty PL ee ote Rt 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 18mo, cloth, 75 cts. | WANDERERS. 18mo, cloth, 75 cts. 





__ *9* Purchasers of books are invited to apply for Macmillan § Co.’s New Catalogue of Books by American Authors, which 
will be mailed free to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York Ciry. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Cos 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Claims of ‘Decorative Art. 


By WALTER CrANE, With illustrations by the author. 
1 vol., square 8vo, $2.25. 

A large circle of readers will be interested in this volume 
of essays by Mr. Walter Crane, the English artist, who has 
delighted both Europe and America by his characteristic de- 
signs. 


Phases of Thought and Criticism. 


By Brother Azartras, author of “The Development of 
English Thought.” 16mo, $1.50. 

ConrTents :—Fourfold Activity of the Soul ; On Thinking ; 
Emerson and Newman as Types; The Principle of Thought ; 
Literary and Scientific Habits of Thought; The Ideal in 
Thought ; Culture of the Spiritual Sense ; Spiritual Sense of 
The Imitation (of Christ); Spiritual Sense of the Divina Com- 
media ; Spiritual Sense of In Memoriam. 

Brother Azarias has won an enviable reputation for his 
scholarship and for his clear and attractive style. This book 
traverses many important fields of thought, and there must 
be many readers who will follow the author with appreciation 
and sympathy. 


TWO NOTEWORTHY 
BOOKS ABOUT COLUMBUS. 


Christopher Columbus, 


And How he Received and Imparted the Spirit of Dis- 
covery. By Justin Winsor, editor of “The Nar- 
rative and Critical History of America.” With Por- 
traits and Maps. Fourth Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 


** Dr, Winsor’s attractive work embodies the latest and most 
authoritative conclusions on the subject which the best Euro- 
pean and American research and scholarship have reached.”’ 
—Dr, W. F. Poole. 


“Tt is the Columbus book of this Columbian year.’’—Dr. 
J. Max Hark, Chancellor of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua. 


The ‘Discovery of America. 

With some account of Ancient America and the Spanish 
Conquest. By Jonn Fiske. With a steel Portrait, 
many Maps, and other Illustrations. 2 vols, crown 
8vo, gilt top, 34.00. 


“The book is not at all confined to an account of the work 
of Columbus and his successors, although that account is, no 
doubt, the most interesting, and will be the most popular part 
of it.”"—New York Times. 

“In wealth of maps, di , explanatory notes, refer- 
ences to authorities, thoro' literary equipment, and charm 
of style, this book is worthy of the author’s great fame.’’— 
The Critic (N. Y.). 


Sold by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, Vol. IX. 


Just Issued. A Complete Dictionary of Art. Science, History, 
Literature, Fable, Mythology, Biography, Geography, etc. 
Published under the auspices of W. & R. Chambers, Edin- 
burgh, and J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. An 
entirely new edition. Vol. X., which completes the work, 
to be published early in the fall. Price per vol.: Cloth, 
$3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, 
$4.50. 

Among the more important copyrighted American articles 
in Vol. IX. are: San Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul, Seandi- 
navian Mythology, Sir Walter Scott. Sewage, Sewing Machine. 
Shakers, Shakespeare, Shelley, P. H. Sheridan, Sherman, 
Shipbuilding, Silk, Silver, Slang, Soda, South Carolina, Spain, 
Sugar, Spiritualism, ete. The maps of the volume include 
Russia, Scotland, South Australia, Spain, and South Carolina. 

‘* For all practical purposes, we regard this encyclopedia as 
one of the es in existence. It does not contain any very 
long articles, but it has something on nearly every subject 
which one would desire to look for in a work of this character. 
Every volume contains nearly a thousand , many of which 


contain specially pre articles on leading American topics. 
For persons who wish to _ information quickly on the larg- 
est number of subjects, Chambers’s work is incomparably the 
best.’’— Public Ledger. 


eA “DAUGHTER'S HEART. 
By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. The latest issue in “* Lippin- 
cott’s Series of Select Novels.’’ 12mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


eA MYSTERY OF KEW ORLEANS. 
A Romance of the Day. By Witu1am H. Hotcomer, M.D., 
author of * In Both Worlds,” ** Condensed Thoughts,”’ etc. 
‘* American Novel Series.” 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


IN STARRY ‘REALMS. 

A new work on Astronomy. By Roserr 8. Bat, author 
of “Story of the Heavens,”’ etc. Containing ten full-page 
illustrations, with others in the text. 8vo, 380 pp., cloth, 
$2.50. 


QUESTIONS OF FAITH AND DUTY. 


By the Right Reverend AnrHony W. Tuoro.p, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


STEAM BOILERS : 

Their Defects, Management, and Construction. By R. D. 
Monrokr, M.I.M.E., Chief Engineer of the Scottish Boiler- 
Insurance and Engine-[nspection Company, Limited, Glas- 
gow and Manchester. Second Edition. Enlarged. With 
numerous illustrations and tables. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


If not obtainable at your Bookseller's, send direct to the Pub- 
lishers, who will forward copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘D. Lothrop Co.'s New ‘Books. 


MEN AND EVENTS OF FORTY YEARS. By Josian 
B. GRInnNELL. 8vo, illustrated, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 
cage Sats Soci madera wa towns, and of ine 
5 tive to Congress, 
Grineath ‘sennde is most characteristic “ 
West. typed corre by bs book bie acetone 
of the whole century, and his reminiscences of public life and 
pulls ween aso Sell of Wuatestecl value ond tatunen intesast. 
‘Of manifold and extraordinary interest.’’— Advance. 


LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN THE MODERN CHURCH. 
By Revsen Tuomas, D.D. 12mo, $1.00. 
Keen fod Rasstee ctnlig of enol belgie ond die 
jag Hehte as Jonathan Edwards, William Ellery Channing, 
* rederick D. Maurice, John ew- 
man, Frederick 
Horace Bushnell. 


breadth of 
ers of 


JOHN cw MARTYR. By “Pansy” (Mrs. G. 
R. Alden), and Mrs. C. M. Livrxesron. = ag 





in his analysis of these widely different lead- 


ined evil The iene enmity he — eye 
furnishes some thrilling incidents @ > the cowardly assault 
which Seoves him a physical wreck. 
thetic, the story is one to move all hearts. 
THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO. By Horatio O. Lapp, 
A.M. 8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 

“ The most accurate history of the territory that has ever 
been published.’’— The N ation. 
WIDE AWAKE, HH. Cloth, $2.00. 


This bound volume of the favorite magazine for young 
Fing serial stories, “Jeck Breretou's Three Month The stir- 


ven complete 
Benton Fremont, Mary E- Wilkins on flict MeConnick, ie 
Seidmore, Ella ler Wilcox, and many others, appear in 


, im + pa- 


FIVE A a PEPPERS GROWN UP. Sequel to “ Five 
fal ea Midway.”” By Marcarer Sipney. 12mo, 


The young manhood and maidenhood of the famous ‘* Pep- 
pers” are chronicled in the aame bright, simple, natural man- 
ner which made the other two volumes so fascinating. 


JACK BRERETON’S THREE MONTHS’ SERVICE. By 
Mrs. Marta McInrosu Cox. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 
The young people that have grown up since the Cia War 
need just such a story as this to make real to them the heroic 
self-sacrifices, the bravery and fortitude, which characterized 
the great national x will read this stirring rec- 
ord of facts with enthusiasm, w 


many an older reader will 
feel his kindle at the strong, er, pathetic incidents 
stir vivid memories. 


LOOKING OUT ON LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Rev. 
F. E. Crark, D.D., President of the U.S.C.E. 12mo, 75c. 
Dr. Clark's “ Signals’ and “*Our Business Boys” 

have been of immense benefit to and young men. His 

yh wy - Ue J informal ks to girls, and abounds 
in crisp, = their health, 
habits, tastes, bh playtime, and other important matters. 


MARJORIE’S CANADIAN WINTER. A Story of the 
ee na ts. By AGNES Maui Macnar, y we of 
“ Stories of New France.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 

GULF AND GLACIER. The Percivals in Alaska. By 
Wituis Boyp Aus, author of ** The Pine Cone Series,’” 
ete. 12mo, $1.00. 

New editions of ot THE POT e GOLD, by Mary E. Wu- 

Lothrop’s 4—-}t- 


KINs, $1.50, and of BLACK 
BEAUTY, $1.00, now — 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 
Szenp ror New Cara.ocvur, Free. 





NOTABLE WORKS. 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN. By Wo corr Baugsrtixrx, joint 
author with Rudyard Ki of ** The Naulahka.” \ jae 
Memoir by Henry James. Unique cover design, cloth, $1.2: 
Those who have been struck with the power of the late Me. 

Wolcott Balestier’s novelistic pen will be glad to know of the 
blication of his most recent novel, ‘The Average Woman.” 

The eareer of this young man in of prose is strongly 

suggestive of Shelley’s and Keats’s were in the poetical field. 


MANUELITA, A Tae or Sournern Cauirornia. By 
Marian CAtvert WILSON, —_ of ** Renée,” “Guy 
Ormsby,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.2: 

Marian Calvert Wilson has Soa a great amount of time 
to making her recent story, “* Manuelita,”’ historically correct. 

Southers California is filled with romantic and thrilling epi- 

sodes which are but now being dwelt upon at length. The 

frequent Californian stories of Gertrude Atherton are Ps 
much toward popularizing the country asa field for the novelist. 


THE TALKING HORSE, AND OTHER TALES. By 
Anstey, author of “The Tinted Venus,” ete. Cloth, 
$1.25; pager, 50 cents. 
These stories are told in the vein of irresistible humor 
which has made Mr. Anstey’s name famous throughout the 
English speaking and reading world. 


me OF MEN. By Hannan Lyncu, author of 
“Troubled Waters.”’ Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


An ente: novel, strongly flavored with the atmus- 
phere of on Ley 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, anp OrHEeR VERSEs. By 
RupyaRD Kir.ine, author of ‘*Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
“Soldiers Three,”’ etc., ete. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


*,* For sale by all besheallere, or sent, id, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers. All orders sioude ae aes 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, 
5 & 7 East 1th St., New York. 


STANDARD STATIONERY. 


Wedding Invitations. 
Reception Cards. 
At-Home Cards. 
STYLES in stationery of this kind vary 


but little from season to season, the ele- 
gance of appearance depending entirely 
on the excellence of execution and the 
quality of the materials used. Effect 
considered, our prices are the lowest. 


Menus. 

‘Dinner Cards. 

Luncheon Cards. 
The stationery of this kind that we pro- 
duce always bears distinctive marks of 
originality. We are prepared to furnish 


very handsome novelties in favors of rich 
and artistic effects. 


Wabash Avenue 
and 
Madison St., CHICAGO. 





A. C. 
MCCLURG 
& Co. 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


New and Cheaper Editions. 


Beautifully illustrated from designs by De Myrbach, Rossi, 
Bieler, Montégut, and others. Printed on good paper. Price 
per volume: Paper, $1.00; half leather, cloth sides, $1.50. 


TARTARIN OF TARASCON: Traveller, ‘‘ Turk,” and 
Lion-Hunter. With 115 illustrations by Montégut, Myr- 
bach, Picard, and Rossi. 

TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. Translated by Henry Frith. 
Illustrated by Rossi, Aranda, Myrbach, Monténard, and 
De Beaumont. With 150 photogravures, engraved by Guil- 
laume Brothers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY MAN. Translated 
by Laura Ensor. With 89 illustrations by Bieler, Montégut, 
Myrbach, and Rossi. - 

THIRTY YEARS OF PARIS AND OF MY LITERARY 


LIFE. Translated by Laura Ensor. With 120 illustrations 
by Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach, Picard, and Rossi. 


ARTISTS’ WIVES. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
103 illustrations by Bieler, Myrbach, and Rossi. 

JACK. Translated by Laura Ensor. With 93 illustrations 
by Myrbach. 

KINGS IN EXILE. Translated by Laura Ensor and E. 
Bartow. With 104 illustrations from designs by Bieler, 
Coneoni, and Myrbach. 

SAPPHO: A Picture of Parisian Manners. With 70 illus- 
trations by Rossi, Myrbach, and other French artists. 


With 


Also, uniform with the above : 


PIERRE AND JEAN. By Guy pe Maupassant. Trans- 
lated by Hugh Craig. With a Preface by the author. With 
37 illus’ns from designs by Ernest Duez and Albert Lynch. 


AFLOAT (Sur L’Eav). By Guy pe Maupassant. Trans- 
lated by Laura Ensor. With 59 illustrations from designs 
by Riou. 

SISTER PHILOMENE, By Epmonp and JuLes pE Gon- 
court. Translated from the French, by Laura Ensor. 
With 70 illustrations from designs by Bieler. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS AND TALES. 


A new edition in large type, with new illustrations. 5 vols., 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 each. 


EMMA. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
MANSFIELD PARK. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 





New Uniform Edition of 


HENRY MORLEY’S EARLY WRITINGS. 


To be completed in eight volumes. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 each. 
NOW READY: 


EARLY PAPERS AND SOME MEMOIRS. 
THE JOURNAL OF A LONDON PLAYGOER. 
MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limitep, 
No. 9 Larayettre PLace, NEW YORK. 








BOOKS BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


NOW READY: 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR 


AND 


HIS EASTERN NEIGHBORS. 


Cable despatches state that Mr. Bigelow has been 
excluded from Russia for writing this volume. 

“A book to attract immediate and close attention.” 
—Chicago Times. 

«“ An interesting contribution to evidence concerning 
Russia.”—Springfield Republican. 

“A much-needed correction to the avalanche of abuse 
heaped upon the German Emperor.”—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

‘«‘ The book should have a place in the library of every 
student of politics.”—Boston Pilot. 


Stamped cloth, with gilt titles (« Fiction, Fact, and 
Fancy Series”), 75 cents. 


IN PRESS: 
PADDLES AND POLITICS 
DOWN THE DANUBE. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


A highly interesting journal of a canoe-voyage 
down “the Mississippi of Europe” from its source 
to the Black Sea, with descriptions of the resident 
nations and casual discussions of the political situ- 
ation. Illustrated with numerous off-hand sketches 
made on the spot by Mr. Bigelow. 


Stamped cloth, with gilt titles (“ Fiction, Fact, and 
Fancy Series”), 75 cents. 


Other Volumes in the same Series. 


‘DON FINIMONDONE: Calabrian Shetcles. 
By Elizabeth Cavazza. 
SELECTED POEMS. By Walt Whitman. 


THE MASTER OF SILENCE: -A ‘Romance. 
By Irving Bacheller. 


EMERRY TALES. By Mark Twain. 
Stamped cloth, with gilt titles ; each, 75 cents. 


For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


67 Fifth Ave., New Yor«k City. 
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D. APPLETON, & Co. Ss NEW BOOKS. 





THE XCATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 


By W. H. Hupsow, C.M.Z.S., joint author of “* Argentine 
Ornithology.”” With 27 Illustrations. 8vo, 388 pp., cloth, $4. 
“Mr. Hudson i is not only a clever naturalist, but he posses- 

ses the rare open ogc 

him, and of with mere observation unless it 

a him to philosophize as well. With his lucid accounts 

bird, beast, and insect, no one will fail to be delighted 
on Academy. 


ETHNOLOGY IN FOLK-LORE. 


By Greorcr Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., President of the 
Folklore Society, ete. The fourth volume in the Modern 
Science Series, edited by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

This book is an attempt to ascertain and set forth the prin- 
ciples upon which folklore may be classified, in order to arrive 
at some of the results which Xhould follow its study, giving 


the subject the importance it deserves in connection with re- 
searches in ethnology. 


ESSAYS UPON SOME CONTROVERTED 


QUESTIONS. 
By Tuomas H. Huxtey, F.R.S., author of ** Man’s Place in 
Nature,” “‘ Lay Sermons,”’ ete. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


In this volume Professor Huxley has brought together a 
number of his more im t —_ _essays, and has added 


certain new matter. ag discussed are “ Mr, 

Gladstone and Genesis,’ volution of Theolo 
“*Seience and Pome Stience” * “ Aignosticiam, ” and * 

Rise and Progress of Paleontology 


GEORG EBER’S NEW ROMANCE. 


eA THORNY PATH. 


(Per AsPERA.) 
By Grore Esers, author of ** Uarda,”’ “ An Egyptian Prin- 

» ~ ere a Two oe lémo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This is a singular! and i en woey of life in 
Alexandria, t, 4 the - cent the power 
which comes from mastery of the su ot a vividness of 
ate the author oy - life in the old eh ny city 
among the ——y" e early Christians, 

The cruel ee tae onlin ole tant? mt some time in Alex- 

plays a —- oe oe in the book, and there are 
brilliant -—— the games and gladiatorial combats of 
the arena, - sketches are interspersed in a ro- 
mance which will found to hold the reader’s interest 
throughout. 


‘“‘LA BELLA” AND OTHERS. 

By Ecrrton Castie, author of ‘* Consequences.” No. 95, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
“The me | is gifted with a lively fancy, and the clever 

plots he has devised gain greatly in interest, thanks to the 


unfamiliar surroundings i in which the action for the most part 
takes place.” — London Literary World. 


eA QUEEN OF CURDS AND CREAM. 


By Doxornea Gerarp, author of ‘‘ Orthodox,” ete., and 
joint author of ‘‘ A Sensitive Plant,’’ and “‘Reata.” No. 
94, Town and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 


cloth, $1.00. 

** Romance pure tr has full sway in Dorothea Ge- 
rard’s new Lay and Cream.’ The author 
has written ee See nen wh tw LU 
ever produced anything quite as good."’— Boston Beacon. 





THE CHRONICLES OF MR. BILL WILLIAMS 
(DuKEsBoROUGH TALEs.) 

By Ricnarp Matcotm Jounston, author of ‘“* Widow Guth- 
rie,’ ““The Primes and their Neighbors,”’ ete. No. 93, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
with portrait of the author, $1.00. 

“There is nothing more racy of the soil and more faithful 
in local color in American fiction than these stories of what 
Mr. Johnston rightly styles ‘the grim and rude but hearty 
old times of Georgia.’ ’’—Christian Union. 


A LITTLE NORSK ; Or, Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen. 


By Hamury GaRLAnpD, author of ‘‘ Main Traveled Roads,” 
ete. A new volume in Appletons’ Summer Series. 16mo. 
Half cloth, with specially designed cover, 50 cents. 

This is the latest issue of Appietons’ Summer Series. It is 

a bright and vivid story of prairie life in the Northwest, by a 

writer who has earned merited distinction for cleverness in 

sketches of this character. 


“Recent American fiction can show nothing better than 
Mr. Garland’s work.’’—Chicago Times. 


eAPPLETONS’ CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. 


Part II., Western Canapa, i. e., From Orrawa AND Mont- 
REAL TO THE Paciric OcEAN. A companion volume to 
Part I. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. By Er- 
NEst INGERSOLL. 12mo. Flexible cloth, $1.25. 

In view of the remarkably favorable reception given to 


AppLetons’ CANADIAN GuipE-Boox, Parr L., STERN 
CanaDA, the publishers feel that tourists and readers will be 
interested in the announcement of a companion volume which 


will describe Western Canada in the same style.. Mr. Inger- 
soll takes the traveller from Montreal into the regions north 
of aS rough the peninsular region of Canada, along 
the Grea: kes, up the Nepigon River, and then, emerg- 
ing into the Northwest, he describes Manitoba, the 4 of 
the Saskatchewan, and the Red River, picturing the life of 
the Indians and the old Hudson Bay posts, and finally, after 
the journey across the __— he reaches the Canadian aay 
Mountains. The wonderful cr! of this district, 

the finest on = continent, is fully described. Under 44 
Ingersoll’s guidance, the tourist visits Banff, the Canadian 
National Park, and the wonderful glaciers and cafions of that 
region. After a series of vivid pictures of the mountain scen- 
ery, Mr. Ingersoll continues on into British Columbia, and 
closes his volume with descriptions of Westminster, Vancou- 
ver’s Island, and a sketch of the routes to Alaska. 

It is safe to say that no two volumes dealing with Canada 
present so much helpful and entertaining information, in so 
convenient a form, as Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Books. The 
_— to Western like its predecessor, is elaborately 
> a pane contains the latest maps of all the districts 

escri 


eAPPLETONS’ GENERAL GUIDE TO THE 


UNITED STATES. 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. New edition, revised 
to date. 12mo. Flexible morocco, with tuck, $2.50. 


Part I., separately, New ENGLAND AND MippLE STATES AND 
CanabA, cloth, $1.25. Part II., SovrHern and WEsTERN 
States, cloth, $1.25. 

the ear the editor of etons’ General Guide 
has ea re a the entire Uniied Staten The informa- 
tion gathered by him has been inco ted in the present. 
edition, which comprises several new al and many new 
illustrations. 





for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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LANDOR.* 


The life of Walter Savage Landor connects, 
as does that of no other English literary man, 
the 18th with the 19th century. Born thir- 
teen years before Byron, he survived by four 
years De Quincey and Macaulay. Perhaps an 
American may better realize the enormous span 
of his life, by being told that Landor was born 
in the year of Bunker Hill and died in that 
of Gettysburg. His literary activity contin- 
ued through a period longer than the sum of 
all the years of his two early contemporaries, 
Byron and Shelley. His first book was pub- 
lished in 1795, when he was twenty years old ; 
his last in 1863, when he was eighty-eight. 
For three-score and ten years he was a diligent 
student and author; yet some authors whose lit- 
erary activity covers not a fourth as much time 
have left a much greater bulk of printed matter. 





*Imacinary ConvERSATIONS. By Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. With Bibliographical and Explanatory Notes by Chas. 


G. Crump. In six volumes. New York: Macmillan & Co. 








For several reasons this proud, terse writer 
is peculiarly worthy of attention to-day. The 
output of books is as excessive as the coinage 
of silver dollars, and in the one case as in the 
other the problem of storage begins to give con- 
cern. There is no such difficulty about the 
gold. Landor is one of the last of the virile 
race of literary goldsmiths who purged their 
metal of all baser alloy and wrought it curi- 
ously and daintily before displaying it as mer- 
chandise. To-day, when everybody writes and 
reads Views, Reviews, and Reviews of Reviews, 
it is highly instructive to linger over the com- 
pact pages of one whose literary conscience 
was so stern. If, as Carlyle persuades us, to 
labor is to pray, then Landor put prayer into 
every page he wrote; and ,his example might 
well shame the copious industry of some later 
authors who would fain substitute the pious 
will for the strenuous deed. 

Landor, no doubt, is an old-fashioned writer. 
His fashion is to express noble and touching 
thoughts in the very choicest and concisest 
terms: an old fashion which must be revived 
if the recorded words of men are to be long 
preserved. Why is he so little read? Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, who has done more than any 
one else for Landor’s fame, gives the following 
reasons: First, being classical rather than 
romantic, he naturally appeals to a smaller 
public ; seeondly, he exhibits a want of literary 
tact in writing for himself rather than for oth- 
ers; thirdly, his works lack consecutiveness 
and organic construction; fourthly, despite 
his constant effort to be clear, he is often ob- 
secure by reason of over-condensation. 

It is very difficult to say anything worth 
while about this author after Mr. Colvin’s ele- 
gant criticism ; accordingly I take pleasure in 
referring the reader, for a fuller statement of 
the case for and against Landor, to the preface 
to Colvin’s “Selections from Landor” in the 
Golden Treasury,— a little book worthy of a 
place in the selectest library, however small. 

More recently Mr. W. E. Henley, a Seotch- 
man who seems to have borrowed hammer and 
tongs from the critical armory of the “savage 
and tartarly” school, has urged that “ Lan- 
dor’s imagination is not only inferior in kind 
but poverty-stricken in degree”; that as a 
dramatic writer he was incapable of conceiving 
the capacities of his situations, and conse- 
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quently has failed to develop them ; that his 
abruptness “is identical with a certain sort of 
what in men of lesser mould is called stupid- 
ity”; and more to like effect. 

Mr. Colvin’s enumeration of Landor’s limit- 
ations is thoroughly judicious, while Mr. Hen- 
ley’s indictment may be best met by reminding 
ourselves that Landor was writing conversa- 
tions and not dramas. His aim was not to de- 
velop situations, not primarily to create char- 
acters — though he has created some,— but 
rather to put appropriate thoughts and opin- 
ions into the mouths of famous men and women 
of many lands and ages. But critics of Mr. 
Henley’s stamp care little for an author’s aim, 
— otherwise the following characteristic sen- 
tence of Landor’s would have less point than 
it unfortunately still has: «The eyes of crit- 
ies, whether in commending or carping, are 
both on one side, like a turbot’s.” 

Readers who refrain from looking in Lan- 
dor for what he never purposed to give, will 
not be likely to complain with Mr. Henley 
of his poverty of imagination. It was by no 
means with the great dramatists that Lan- 
dor would have thought of comparing his 
“Imaginary Conversations,” but rather with 
the great writers of dialogue. He makes Bar- 
row say to Newton: “I do not urge you to 
write in dialogue, although the best writers of 
every age have done it: the best parts of Ho- 
mer and Milton are speeches and replies, the 
best parts of every great historian are the 
same: the wisest men of Athens and of Rome 
converse together in this manner, as they are 
shown to us by Xenophon, by Plato, and by 
Cicero.” Again, in his conversation between 
the two Ciceros, he makes Tully say “that the 
conversations of Socrates would have lost their 
form and force, delivered in any other man- 
ner.” These remarks are recognized as hav- 
ing a personal reference ; without them, how- 
ever, it is surely obvious to any sympathetic 
reader that Landor’s aim is primarily the lively 
and dramatic utterance of thought and opinion ; 
only secondarily the creation of character ; and 
that greatly as he cares for the suggestion of 
situation, he cares hardly at all for its devel- 
opment. 

Significant for Landor’s choice of form is 
the fact that he was, like Milton, * long choos- 
ing and beginning late.” It was in 1824, when 
he was nearly fifty, that his first « Imaginary 
Conversations ” were published. By the time 
a man is fifty he has had occasion to make 
himself tolerably familiar with his powers and 





limitations; and it was plainly by a sort of 
natural selection that Landor finally hit upon 
the one literary method suited to his genius. 
He must have discovered, with or without the 
help of the critics, that his forte was in con- 
centrated vigor rather than in continuity. By 
skilful management of the dialogue form, how- 
ever, this very defect in continuity might be 
turned to good account; accordingly his con- 
versations are full of the subtle transitions 
and abrupt turns and returns of real conversa- 
tion: they are never dissertations in dialogue. 

All reservations having been made, he is 
certainly one of our greatest masters of prose. 
In sentence form he is perhaps more exem- 
plary than any other: no writer is crisper or 
clearer. His diction is of the choicest, though 
for the taste of to-day inclining a trifle too 
much, perhaps, to Latinism. ‘ During my stay 
at this inn called Human Life, I would trust 
anything to the chambermaids rather than my 
English tongue.” Having a full mind, the 
fruit of wide reading and deep reflection, he 
could afford to write clearly and concisely. 
“Clear writers, like clear fountains, do not 
seem so deep as they are: the turbid look 
most profound.” Writing to please himself, 
not the clientele of some review,— still less 
any sect or faction,— he could afford to write 
carefully and with his eye on the object. “I 
hate false words, and seek with care, difficulty, 
and moroseness, those that fit the thing.” Not 
being the slave of an editor or of a publisher, 
he could dwell upon his work; and, having 
abundant harvests, he could winnow. No writer 
has fewer commonplaces: “I have expunged 
many thoughts for their close resemblance to 
what others had written, whose works I never 
saw until after.” 

To me, two of the most delightful features 
of the “Imaginary Conversations” are the 
tenderness so frequently displayed, and the 
delicate but sure handling of female character. 
I know of no more exquisite pathos, no more 
refined expression of the love of man and wo- 
man, no more truth to woman’s subtler instincts, 
than are to be found in such conversations as 
those between sop and Rhodope, between 
Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa, between 
Achilles and Helena, between Agamemnon 
and Iphigeneia, between Dante and Beatrice. 

Of Landor as a thinker, Mr. Colvin quotes 
Lowell to the effect that, in the region of dis- 
cursive thought, we cannot so properly call 
him a great thinker as a man who had great 
thoughts. At any rate, he dwells habitually, 

















them memorable and original expression. If 
he is as diseontinuous as Emerson, he is no 
less suggestive; if as immethodical as Mon- 
taigne, he is as far from writing any subject to 
the dregs. Mr. Henley asserts that he is a 
writer for writers: as everybody to-day writes, 
he should have a large audience. In truth, it 
were well if all who think of writing would 
read him: in these days of vulgar diction and 
slipshod periods, and the low thoughts they ac- 
company, Landor should be as tonic as an 
ocean breeze. But, if iittle read, he is at least 
well read; he is not the only great author 
whose audience remains “fit but few.” In- 
deed, he expected nothing else ; an artist, he 
worked for the few who value refinement. 
“ Poetry was always my amusement, prose my 
study and business. I have published five 
volumes of ‘Imaginary Conversations’; cut 
the worst of them through the middle, and 
there will remain in this decimal fraction quite 
enough to satisfy my appetite for fame. I 
shall dine late; but the dining room will be 
well lighted, the guests few and select.” 

The present edition of the Conversations is 
entirely adequate. Mr. Crump has done the 
editorial work unostentatiously, and appar- 
ently with great thoroughness. The principal 
changes made by the author in the text are 
given,— a matter of great interest in the case 
of so careful a writer as Landor. 


MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 


FINANCES OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION.* 


A student of the financial history of the 
United States welcomes any book which gath- 
ers together the scattered facts pertaining to 
the financial administration of the Revolution- 
ary War. This Professor Sumner has under- 
taken to do in a recent publication to which he 
has given the title, “« The Financier and the 
Finances of the American Revolution,” and he 
has done it in a very successful manner. It 
is, however, a difficult task ; for, as he remarks 
in his preface, “ The financial histury of the 
Revolution is very obscure. The most import- 
ant records of the financial administration be- 
tween 1775 and 1781 are lost. The finances 


*Tue FroNANCIER AND THE FINANCES OF THE AMERI- 
can Revo.ution. By William Graham Sumner, Professor 
of Political and Social Science, Yale University. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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boundary. In one point of view they seem 
never to have had any finances ; in another the 
whole administration was financial.” It is im- 
possible to discover any principles worthy the 
name of financial principles in the manner in 


| which the treasury of the Continental Con- 


gress was conducted. The history of the pe- 
riod is most instructive because of what it 
teaches by contrast. 

There is another reason why a careful study 
of Robert Morris and his work in connection 
with the Revolutionary War is acceptable. The 
reputation of Alexander Hamilton as a finan- 
cier is believed by some to be greater than is 
warranted by any financial achievement trace- 
able to his influence. It seems to have been 
forgotten that Morris preceded him and that 
Gallatin followed him, the latter of whom at 
least was his equal in the mastery of financial 
details and in the grasp of political principles, 
though not possessed of so vigorous a personal- 
ity. The over-praise of Hamilton as a financier 
is due to one of those accidents that sometimes 
control the writing of history; but now that 
Mr. Adams has given us the life of Gallatin, 
and Professor Sumner has placed within the 
reach of the student a sketch of Morris’s re- 
lation to the Revolutionary treasury, it is to 
be hoped that our histories will in time cease 
to be distorted by over-praise of the financier 
of the Federalist party. 

There is little in the personal biography of 
Morris to claim attention. His father was a 
Liverpool merchant, and early sent his son, 
Robert Morris, Jr., to Philadelphia, where he 
was placed in a mercantile house. The young- 
er Morris was a daring speculator, and took 
delight in great commercial enterprises ; and, 
as might be expected from such & person, he 
was somewhat lavish in the display of such 
wealth as he possessed. The chief peculiar- 
ity of his public career is that when Superin- 
tendent of Finance he exercised for the benefit 
of the public treasury the same sort of ability 
that marked his career as a merchant, and his 
reputation was so great that notes which he is- 
sued passed current rather because of his signa- 
ture than because the Continental Congress 
promised to support them. It was his willing- 
ness to assume risks and his command over ex- 
pedients — those characteristics which are sure 
to bring a man to the front in Wall Street spec- 
ulations — that gave Morris his preéminence as 
a financier. 

Morris was appointed Superintendent of 
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Finance in 1781. oe had up to this 
time maintained direct control over the finan- 
cial affairs of the country, and only after re- 
peated failures was the thought impressed that 
the administration of a public treasury is 
an executive and not a legislative function. 
Though an officer of Congress, Morris always 
conducted himself as though he were at the 
head of a responsible executive bureau. In 
one sense it was fortunate that the finances of 
the country were in so confused a state when 
he assumed control ; for the credit of the coun- 
try having been all but lost, the proposals of 
the Superintendent were considered more can- 
didly and adopted more readily than would 
otherwise have been the case. The history of 
the finances of the Revolutionary War from 
1781 is the history of a series of temporary 
expedients. Still, there are certain clearly- 
defined steps by which the lost credit of the 
country was finally restored, and they are sum- 
marized by Professor Sumner as follows : 

The first important step was the formal rec- 
ognition of the collapse of paper currency, 
which occurred shortly previous to the time 
Morris assumed office. This, while doubtless for 
the time it influenced unfortunately the public 
credit, provided a clear field for other financial 
transactions; and it is to the praise of Morris 
that no further reliance was placed upon inse- 
cure paper notes. “ Anticipation of taxes and 
funds,” he wrote in his first communication to 
Congress, “is all that ought to be expected 
from any system of paper currency.” The 
second important step was the establishment 
of what Morris always called a National Bank. 
“TI mean,” he said, in speaking of the bank, 
“to render this a pillar of American credit.” 
This bank, as established by Morris, was rath- 
er a peculiar institution, judging by the modern 
standpoint of what a bank is. It was partly 
a means of obtaining subscriptions for public 
necessities, partly a means for funding debts 
which had previously been contracted, and 
partly an institution for placing the loans of 
the government among the people. It, how- 
ever, served its purpose, and one cannot fail 
to be struck with the great ingenuity of the 
man who planned it and for all practical pur- 
poses directed its policy. In the third place, 
Morris took steps towards introducing a system 
of taxation ; and although the effort produced 
trivial results, it yet exerted an influence upon 
public credit. And, finally, it was through 


the vigor which he infused into the financial 
transactions of this country that Holland was 








W uly, 


brought to loan money to nets without a 
guarantee from France. 

It is impossible to determine very accurate- 
ly the cost of the Revolutionary War. The 
amount expended “ at the Treasury,” reduced 
to a specie basis, was $92,485,693; but be- 
sides this there was expended away from the 
Treasury enough to cause the total cost to 
the American States to amount to $135,000,- 
000. Besides this sum, the expenditures of 
France are estimated by Professor Sumner to 
have been not less than $60,000,000. And 
the net amount received by Congress as the 
result of taxation on which to float so large 
expenditure was but *2,025,099. 

The career of Morris after he resigned his 
control of the treasury is not especially in- 
structive. He served as Senator from Penn- 
sylvania during the first six years under the 
Constitution, but his interest in the develop- 
ment of the newly-founded city of Washing- 
ton was greater than in public questions. He 
was a speculator by nature, and therefore 
could not be a statesman; and it is a curious 
commentary that the man who by his personal 
credit carried the finances of the Continental 
Congress through its greatest crisis should 
have suffered reverses when operating on his 


own account. Henry C. ADAMS. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ANTIQUE ART.* 


M. Georges Perrot, the eminent French 
archeologist who more than ten years ago set 
out upon an investigation of the art of Greece, 
has now arrived within sight of his promised 
goal. It was a herculean task he proposed to 
himself, of tracing from its sources the evolu- 
tion of that antique art which in the regular 
line of development culminated in the glozi- 
ous achievements of Hellenic genius. He be- 
gan with an exhaustive research among the re- 
mains of Egyptian architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, and, carefully following the path as 
it opened before him, embraced in his survey 
the records found in the ruins of the chief na- 
tions of anterior Asia, Chaldza, Assyria, Phe- 


* Hisrory oF ‘Arr IN Pena: ‘From the French of Georges 
Perrot, Member of the Institute, Professor in the Faculty of 
Letters, Paris; and Charles Chippiez. Illustrated with 254 
engravings in the text, and twelve steel and color plates. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

History or Art tn Puryoia, Lypia, Caria, anp Lycia. 
From the French of Georges Perrot, Member of the Insti- 
tute, Professor in the Faculty of Letters, Paris; and Charles 
Chippiez. Illustrated with 280 engravings. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. 
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nicia, Sardinia, Judea, Syria and Asia Minor, 
Persia, Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Lycia. 

The results of this enormous preliminary 
work are enclosed in ten imperial octavo vol- 
umes, which are a noble monument to the con- 
scientious, ably-directed, and fruitful industry 
of their author. The two numbers of the se- 
ries recently placed within the reach of the pub- 
lic contain, in one, the story of the art-life of 
Persia ; in the other, that of the four nations 
last named in the catalogue given just above. 
They are of the same texture as the volumes 
preceding t!.cm—minute, comprehensive, com- 
pact, masterly treatises, awakening in an equal 
degree interest in their subject and respect for 
the talents of one who has so splendidly under- 
taken and executed an arduous enterprise. 

The history of Persian art covers but a brief 
period. The career of the nation was swiftly 
run. Upon the foundations laid by Cyrus the 
Great, in 558 B.c., there rose, like a brilliant 
dream, a civil structure which became the 
most powerful in the world and the centre of 
the civilization of its time. Twelve kings, in- 
cluding the usurper Smendis, sat in the order 
of their inheritance upon the throne erected by 
Cyrus, and revelled in the oriental might and 
magnificence he had established. Then the 
dynasty abruptly terminated. The armies of 
Alexander and of Darius IIT., known as Codo- 
mannus, met on the fatal field of Arbela, and 
the unhappy Persian commander perished a 
year later, 330 B.c., at the hand of one of his 
own satraps. Thus was the existence of one 
of the proudest of the great Asiatic monarchies 
compressed into a term scarcely exceeding two 
centuries. 

Prefacing his main account with a sketchy 
outline of the physical features of the country 
surrounding the seat of empire in ancient Iran, 
of the striking points in the history of its kings, 
and of the tenets of the national religion, M. 
Perrot proceeds to a critical examination of 
the testimonials relating to Persian art that 
are at present accessible in the archives of lit- 
erature and in the few remains of once popu- 
lous cities which still stand on their original 
sites or have been unearthed by resolute ex- 
plorers. He leaves to the future exposition of 
M. Dieulafoy, a fellow countryman and arche- 
ologist, the scanty materials lately obtained 
from the long-lost city of Susa, the Shushan of 
the book of Esther, whose wealth and extent 
when captured by Alexander were almost be- 
yond description. But from Pasargade, the 
residence of Cyrus, and Persepolis, enriched 
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by the palaces of Xerxes and Darius Hystas- 
pis, and from a few less important ruins, he 
gathers every rescued fragment, and with won- 
derful patience and skill fits one to another and 
reads from their obscure surfaces a connected 
history as inipressive as it is ingenious. 

A few rock-cut tombs are found near the 
sites of the royal cities. They are mausoleums 
attesting the grandeur of despotic sovereigns. 
No burial-places of the people have been dis- 
covered. Indeed, none ever existed ; as, in ac- 
cordance with their religious teachings, inhu- 
mation was avoided, and the bodies of the dead 
were exposed, as by the Parsees of to-day, to 
the obscene ravages of birds of prey. Neither 
were there temples for the worship of their 
gods. Sacred rites were performed in the 
open air, before altars on which a flame of pure 
fire was kept burning as a symbol of the su- 
preme deity, Ahiira-Mazda, the source of light 
and life. These Atesh-gah, or fire-places, in a 
ruinous state, are scattered over the land, the 
sole represeatatives of the religious architect- 
ure of the old Persian empire. 

To the royal residences of Pasargade and 
Persepolis we must look almost exclusively for 
examples of Persian art. There were no walled 
towns—at least in the time of Alexander,— 
their defense being entrusted to fortresses ; and 
the dwellings of the people were built of wood. 
These last have utterly perished. The life of 
the nation was bound up in the king and the 
officials and attendants ministering to his will. 
On colossal mounds of artificial construction, 
his halls of state and private palaces, with the 
homes for his women, were erected ; and here 
were expended all the inventions of his own 
and tributary nations, to surround him with 
the pomp and luxury befitting a barbarian 
monarch of unexampled wealth and boundless 
authority. The famous edifice at Karnak can 
alone compare in size with the wonderful Hypo- 
style hall of Xerxes at Persepolis, the roof of 
which was supported by a hundred lofty col- 
umns. This probably served the purpose of a 
throne room ; while the palace, dedicated to the 
king’s personal uses, was even more magnifi- 
cent, exceeding in dimensions and lavish adorn- 
ment any structure of any age built of wood or 
stone. In its main apartment seventy-two pillars 
lifted their airy and elegant shafts to the ceiling, 
and the walls of the entire interior were en- 
crusted with ivory, precious woods, and gleam- 
ing metals, and hung with the costliest tapes- 
tries. Reproductions of these sumptuous edi- 
fices, in their supposed original splendor, are 
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shown by M. Perrot’s collaborator, the architect 
Charles Chippiez, whose name has been associ- 
ated with Perrot’s throughout the course of his 
researches, and has an equal place on the title 
page of each published volume. Without the 
help of the exquisite drawings of M. Chippiez, 
it would be impossible to gain a full concep- 
tion of the vast extent and rich detail of the 
special creations of the art peculiar to Persia. 
It was imposing, it had various original fea- 
tures, and yet M. Perrot tells us it was imita- 
tive, taken as a whole. He even questions if 
foreign artists were not employed at the bid- 
ding of the king, to construct works which 
illustrated his greatness but could not have 
sprung from the genius of a people enslaved 
from generation to generation. He finds in 
the monotony of design and treatment charac- 
terizing the monuments of every sort, in the 
absence of spontaneity and natural vigor, abun- 
dant proof that they who planned, as they 
who wrought, in the various departments of 
Persian art, toiled to gratify the pleasure of a 
sovereign master, and not to give expression 
to ideas that were the heritage and outgrowth 
of the popular mind. 

The history of art in Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, 
and Lycia, is treated by M. Perrot with his 
unvarying knowledge and fidelity. Less impor- 
tant than that of Persia, it is less inviting; 
nevertheless, it could not be spared from the 
general connection. It supplies links in the 
chain the author has been slowly welding to 
unite the art products of the oldest histor- 
ical nations in one unbroken series with those 
which in ancient Greece became the crowning 
glory of the classical world. The two volumes 
are prodigally illustrated with full-page and 
minor engravings of the best workmanship. 
That dealing with Persia contains, in addition, 
twelve steel and colored plates of extreme 


beauty. Sara A. Husparp. 


ENGLAND'S INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HisTory.* 

As the later methods of economic study have 
tended to lead investigators away from ab- 
stract theories to the analysis and interpre- 
tation of industrial facts, it is very desirable 
that competent authors select and arrange the 
leading facts of economic life, statistically and 

*THE anp Commerciat History or En- 
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GLAND. By the late James E. Thorold Rogers. Edited by 
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historically. For the preparation of books of 
this kind, probably no man of the present gen- 
eration has been better equipped than was the 
late Professor Thorold Rogers. In his great 
work on the “ History of Prices in England,” 
and in his “Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” 
he laid a basis of fact for the testing of many 
of our economic theories and for the working 
out of new ones. His posthumous work on 
“The Industrial and Commercial History of 
England,” consisting of two courses of lectures 
delivered at Oxford, is not to be considered as 
of so much importance as either of the two 
preceding works ; but nevertheless, written by 
a man so competent to discuss the question in 
hand, it is one that is very valuable and inter- 
esting. I say interesting, for two reasons. The 
details of the development of industrial skill 
in England, of the making of new inventions, 
of progress in pepulation, of the development 
of credit agencies and of means of transit, of 
chartered trade companies, joint stock com- 
panies, etc., cannot fail to interest anyone who 
has any taste for the study of economies or for 
business. When to this is added the author's 
love for a good hit at one of his contempo- 
raries of whose economic doctrines he disap- 
proves, or for an entertaining story, the inter- 
est is increased. 

Rogers’s lecture writing is not of the digni- 
fied dry style that some consider essential for 
the statement of scientific doctrines or scientific 
facts. A new story of Arkwright, in telling 
which he trusts that he is not anticipating “the 
excellent Mr. Smiles,” not merely illustrates, 
as he says, “ how active the minds of English 
inventors in the North were during the period 
which followed on the peace of Paris, when a 
new world was opened to the energy of the 
British shop-keeper and merchant,” but it illus- 
trates his manner as well. When Arkwright 
had almost perfected his first power-loom, “ he 
found that the yarn as it was delivered from 
the rollers had a queer and fatal trick of curling 
back.” Calling in a local blacksmith to his aid, 
the latter told him that he thought he could 
cure the trouble ; but his terms for the service 
were *‘ten years’ partnership and equal profits.” 

“This was too much for Arkwright, who, like Naaman 
of old, turned And went away in a rage ; but still the 
yarn curled and dashed his hopes. At last, he reluc- 
tantly yielded to the blacksmith. Then occurred an- 
other scene. The blacksmith thought the deed of part- 
nership should be executed and enrolled. Arkwright 
stormed, and, I regret to say, swore violently ; but the 
local Vulcan was firm. When the deed was signed, the 
blacksmith went behind the rollers and apparently 
rubbed one of them with his hand. Instantly the yarn 
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was delivered as was wished, and the astonished and 
enraged Arkwright found that his new partner had only 
rubbed one of the rollers with a piece of chalk; in 
other words, proved that one of them should have a 
different surface from the other. The execrations of 
the enraged manufacturer were unspeakable; but the 
compact held, and in the end the blacksmith became 
Lord Belper.” 

The second course of lectures gives us more 
economic doctrine, treating the subjects of 
Waste, Rent, Bimetallism, Trade and Compe- 
tition, ete., closing with a brief review, in two 
chapters, of English Economic Legislation 
from 1815 up to the present time. 

Though the book is devoted to the industrial 
history of England, the author gives us much 
valuable information with reference to the de- 
velopment of industry in other countries of 
Europe—Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, 
—their experience being cited wherever it can 
throw light upon the causes of English devel- 
opment or add pith to the matter by comparison. 

This book shows, as do the other works of 
Professor Rogers, his remarkable learning in 
facts, his intolerance toward those who differ 
from him in method, his sense of humor, and 
his sound judgment on many important ques- 
tions of the time. The lectures on Waste, Con- 
tracts for the Use of Land, Competition, ete., 
contain much excellent material for every-day 
political and family life. 

A few sentences from the close of his first 
lecture give us a specimen of his habit of 
wholesale praise or blame — usually blame,— 
with a touch of his political wisdom and a hint 
of his opinion of our wisdom. 

«Even though Europe has profited by peace during 
two-thirds of a generation, I see no reason to think 
that British industry and invention are losing their hold 
on the world’s progress, or that, as was the case some 
centuries ago, our people have to be taught by foreign- 
ers. On the contrary, the German has not got beyond 
the position of an imitator, and not an over-honest one 
either. The United States have made no great discov- 
eries. And so with the rest of the nations. Nor is the 
cause far to seek. These political communities had de- 
liberately adopted protection. Governments have been 
too weak or too dishonest to be sensible, and are conse- 
quently crippling the intelligence of those whose affairs 
they administer, by pandering to the foolish, dangerous, 
and wholly unjust dictum, that private interests are 
public benefits.” 


The last sentence of the book adds to this a 
sample of his humor, and shows that he thinks 
as little of English political methods as of our 
own. Speaking of the income tax and of his 
own efforts to have the tax system of England 
modified, he says : 

‘*T am not conscious of any bias in what I have said 
or say, when I allege that the extraordinary expendi- 





ture of government seems likely to be provided, as it has 
been in recent years, from the most unfair, indefens- 
ible, and nearly the most mischievous tax that can be 
devised. But as the Patriarch said, Issachar is a strong 
ass, and if, as some say, we are descended from the lost 
tribes, I make a shrewd guess at the pafticular tribe to 
which we must assign our origin.” 

The work is a valuable one, and will be used, 
doubtless, in many of our colleges as a work’ 
of reference for students of history and econo- 
mics. Indeed, for a special course in our larg- 
est institutions, it will by many be considered 
the best text-book obtainable on the subject. 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 


SOME RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF RELIGION 
AND PHILOSOPHY.* 


The liberal movement in religious thought 
represents the vital religious impulse of the 
time. It is not a movement away from relig- 
ion, it is a movement towards religion —a 
searching of the true religious spirit for a 
more adequate expression of itself. This move- 
ment is, of course, but a part of the larger 
movement towards freedom, which shows itself 
also in politics and philosophy. It is every- 
where the attempt to bring the spirit and vital 
truth in the place of forms and formule. Men 
want the reality, as never before; and they 
want it as little as possible encumbered with 
outer wrappings. Whatever be the “ breadth ” 
of our individual opinions, it is important that 
all should recognize that the liberal demand 
for a re-statement of religious truth is serious, 
sober, determined, and an expression of the re- 
ligious spirit. One of the evidences of this 
may be found in the number of strong books 
of a liberal tendency that issue in these days 
from the press. A few of them are grouped 
together here. 

A frequent criticism of the « New Theolo- 
gy” is that it does not define its position. 
Men say that they cannot tell whether to accept 
it or not, as they do not clearly know what it is. 
Ex-President Bascom’s book, « The New The- 
ology,” makes a good point right at the outset 

*Tue New Turowocy. By John Bascom. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL Reuicion. The Gifford Lectures for 
1891. By F. Max Miiller. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

Waar ts Reauiry? By Francis Howe Johnson. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Evo.urTion AND 1Ts Rexiation TO Reticious THouexrt. 
By Joseph Le Conte. (New edition.) New York: Appleton 
& Co. 

Tue Spirit or Mopern Puiwosorny. By Josiah Royce. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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creed but a tendency. It consists, indeed, 
“largely in breaking old bonds and in refus- 
ing to accept new ones” (p. 1). It cannot, 
therefore, fairly be asked to define its position. 
Movements in thought, like the Kingdom of 
God, come not with observation ; their char- 
acter is discernible only by those who feel and 
know them within themselves. Still, some ex- 
pression can be given of its general spirit. By 
the New Theology, Dr. Bascom understands 
“ An awakening in religious thought which leads it to 
seek for more flexible, less rigid; more productive, less 
barren; more living, less dead forms of expression and 
action, and by means of them to come fully under the 


progressive movement which belongs to our time as 
one of enlarged knowledge and renewed social life” 


(p. 2). 

A corollary of the inwardness of new move- 
ments of thought is the fact that accounts of 
them are necessarily somewhat subjective. No 
one man can hope to make entirely his own a 
great contemporaneous movement. He sees 
only phases of it, and most clearly those that 
have affected him, or that he shares. We must 
not be surprised, therefore, to find that Dr. 
Bascom’s conception of the New Theology — 
his criticisms of the old ways of thinking, and 
especially his ideas as to what considerations will 
best help us over our present theological diffi- 
culties — is strongly colored by his personal 
philosophy, and by what has been transpiring 
within his own inner consciousness. 

The book consists of an Introduction and five 
Essays, entitled respectively, “‘ Naturalism,” 
“The Supernatural,” “ Dogmatism,” “ Piet- 
ism,” and “ Spiritualism.” The Introduction 
shows a wide-awake appreciation of many of the 
religious characteristics of the present time — 
the alienation of the masses from the churches, 
the diminished importance of dogmas and 
creeds, the moralization of religion, ete. The 
main thought running through the essays 
seems to be that the situation brought about 
by the advancement of science calls especially 
for a new definition of the spheres of the natural 
and supernatural, and that from a just settle- 
ment of their relation religious thought should 
go on, after appropriating the good and reject- 
ing the evil in Dogmatism and Pietism, to the 
form of a true Spiritualism. Were it possible, 
it would be a pleasure to follow through the 
argument of these chapters. They each con- 
tain very much that is excellent and that is 
well said. Only a few points can be noted. 
The author contends for the extension of the 





sphere of law to the spiritual world. The 


truths of revelation would then no longer be 
understood as received contrary to reason. In 
the natural and necessary formation of dog- 
mas, it is essential to allow for change under 
the advancement of knowledge. The mistake of 
dogma is to claim absolute certainty and final- 
ity. Putting thoughts in formule, in finally 
fixed forms, is the death-blow of progress. 
Dogmas are necessary and very helpful, but 
only when held loosely and susceptible of modi- 
fication with increasing experience. The fault 
of Pietism is its narrowness. It is a heated 
centre. It misses the breadth of life. It is 
other-worldly. It fails to see that salvation 
consists in a dutiful life. It thinks to remedy 
the loss of the church’s power, because of its 
dogmatic inflexibility, by mere lung-power ex- 
pended upon the few most important doctrines. 
The Spiritualism of a higher life is the condi- 
tion of progress and true salvation. It is a 
“subjection of the entire life to the higher 
laws which spring up in apprehension of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good” (p. 196). 
This is the life of the Spirit. It gives us, by 
true penetrative insight, the thoughts and 
principles of Christ, without a dogmatic theol- 
ogy. Somewhat after the manner of “ Ecce 
Homo,” the author then lets the chief teach- 
ings of Christ speak for themselves. 

Perhaps the book as a whole wants strong 
and clear outlines. It shows much vigor 
of statement and skilful argument, but still 
hardly coherent presentation. And, together 
with much freshness in his way of putting 
things, it is to be feared that the author retains 
enough of the old phraseology to prejudice at 
times his reader’s chance of getting his thought. 

There are few more striking evidences of 
the progress made in the free discussion of re- 
ligious questions than are to be found in the 
terms of the munificent bequest of the late Lord 
Gifford, of Scotland, which established lecture- 
ships in Natural Theology at the four Scot- 
tish Universities. As an expression of reli- 
gious toleration, the entire trust-deed is a 
highly interesting document: perhaps the pro- 
vision respecting the qualifications of the lec- 
turers is sufficiently noteworthy to warrant be- 
ing quoted in full. It reads: 

“ The lecturers appointed shall be subjected to no test of 
ahy kind, and shall not be required to take any oath, or 
to emit or subscribe any declaration of belief, or to make 
any promise of any kind: they may be of any denomi- 
nation whatever, or of no denomination at all (and many 
earnest and high-minded men prefer to belong to no 


ecclesiastical denomination) ; they may be of any reli- 
gion or way of thinking, or, as is sometimes said, they 
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may be of no religion, or they may be so-called sceptics, 
or agnostics, or free-thinkers, provided only that the 
‘patrons’ will use diligence to secure that they be able, 
reverent men, true thinkers, sincere lovers of and earn- 
est inquirers after truth.” 

Professor Max Miiller was appointed, in 
1888, to the lectureship at Glasgow, and deliv- 
ered, in that year and the following, two courses 
of lectures upon “Natural Religion” and “‘Phys- 
ical Religion ” respectively. Being reappointed 
for another two years, he has now followed 
with the lectures upon “ Anthropological Reli- 
gion,” and promises to conclude with a series 
upon “ Psychological Religion.” These series 
of lectures are of course continuous, each in 
turn unfolding some important part of the gen- 
eral subject of Natural Religion. They ought, 
accordingly, to be taken together. Their con- 
nection may be briefly indicated as follows: 
The volume on “ Natural Religion” lays the 
foundation for the rest by a full discussion of 
(1) the definition of Natural Religion, ( 2) 
the proper method of its treatment, and (3) 
the materials available for its study. The lec- 
tures on “ Physical Religion” undertake to 
show that from the contemplation of nature 
man inevitably comes to believe in an invisible 
cause of nature; and, similarly, those on 
** Anthropological Religion * seek to show that 
from the contemplation of himself man as in- 
evitably comes to believe in the existence of 
his own soul, and in its immortality. The au- 
thor declares that the purpose of the whole 
series is to show that religion is natural to man 
by historical investigation rather than by & 
priori reasoning. The question whether he has 
succeeded in all the details of the attempt must 
be left to specialists in the fields of philological 
and ethnological research. Certainly no one 
who believes that all revelation has really been 
through the human consciousness — elevated, 
to be sure, at the time by so rare and supreme 
an insight as to be properly called “ divine ”— 
would have any & priori difficulty with the au- 
thor’s general thesis. Some allowance must of 
course be made for the circumstances of a pub- 
lic lectureship ; but none the less it seems a 
misfortune that so much of the space of a se- 
rious scientific book should have to be given 
up to controversy and mere recapitulation. 
On the whole, “ Anthropological Religion ” 
presents very little of philosophical interest, 
and, in the opinion of a layman, not much that 
isnew. The concluding course on “ Psycholog- 
ical Religion,” may perhaps be expected to offer 
more that is suggestive to the philosophical 
student. 








A book of far greater philosophical ambition 
is “* What is Reality ?”’ by Francis Howe John- 
son. The sub-title more nearly indicates its 
purpose —“An Inquiry as to the Reasonable- 
ness of Natural Religion, and the Naturalness 
of Revealed Religion.”” The Preface declares 
that the object of the book is “to show that 
the premises of religion are as real as any part 
of man’s knowledge ; and that the method by 
which its vital truths are deduced from these 
premises are no less legitimate than those em- 
ployed by science.” If it shall prove that Mr. 
Johnson had carried out this important under- 
taking to the satisfaction of large numbers of 
thinking men, the present generation will cer- 
tainly owe him a very large intellectual debt. 
The present writer, however, cannot think that 
he has been altogether successful. The intro- 
ductory chapter is progressive, courageous, 
clear-sighted, and intellectually honest; and, 
especially by its swift and apparently master- 
ful movement, fills one with high and confi- 
dent expectation. But the subsequent hand- 
ling of the argument hardly justifies this ex- 
pectation. 

The first point to make clear is the relation 
of the problem of reality to the author’s spe- 
cial thesis. Stated in a word, it is this: If the 
faith of religion is to be able to claim an equally 
verifiable basis with the “truths” of science, 
it must be shown that spirit is a reality. What, 
therefore, is Reality? Mr. Johnson at once 
answers this question, and develops the prin- 
ciples which he wishes to apply to timely the- 
ological matters, somewhat as follows: The 
ego as active immediately knows itself as real. 
This is the “complex ego of experience ; the 
ego, plus all the relation that it sustains to all 
other forms of being.” This human ego, * the 
largest, most comprehensive reality of experi- 
mental synthesis,” is the “ reality from which 
all man’s knowledge takes its start,” the basis, 
therefore, of all safe philosophizing (pp. 138, 
227,241). This fundamental reality, the con- 
crete human ego, is a dual reality. It exhib- 
its a two-fold aspect. It is both one and many. 
First, it is the chief unit in the physical or- 
ganism, “the intelligent and supreme head of 
a great and diverse multitude of organically 
connected living agents” (p. 241), the centre 
and even creator of its own world of manifold 
activities (pp. 137, 188). Yet, on the other 
hand, it is an aggregate of individuals, it 
“embraces within itself an untold multitude 
of beings.” We may find a symbol of its be- 
ing as a many in a “combination of atoms” 
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(p- 195). Hence the ego is a “unity in mul- 


tiplicity.” We must conceive of it as “em- 
bracing a diversity of beings, that are distinct 
yet inter-related, and comprehended in the 
higher personal unity” (Contents, p. xiv.). 
The ego is at once transcendent — a distinct, 
separate, overruling being ; and immanent — 
the very life of the subordinate beings them- 
selves. But this fact of “ being within being,” 
of “life within life,” is wholly unintelligible. 
How it is that one being can consist of many, 
will forever remain a mystery. We are ac- 
cordingly obliged to employ these principles in 
turn, to look first on one side of this “ double- 
faced fact,” and then on the other. The two 
cannot be united in thought (pp. 222-4, 
248). If asked whether the principles of tran- 
scendency and immanency are not contradic- 
tory of each other, the answer is that we can- 
not prove that they are not; we can only point 
to the fact that they are combined in expe- 
rience (p. 252). 

Now the conception of the human ego, as a 
mysterious unity in complexity, becomes in 
Mr. Johnson’s hands a master-key for unlock- 
ing all problems. Extending it by analogy to 
the Divine Being, God may be thought of as 
the ego of the universe, at once immanent and 
transcendent (p. 251); and our relations to 
Him and to each other are therein to find their 
explanation. Moreover, by this conception of 
combined immanence and transcendence the 
author finds it possible to assimilate evolution, 
and progressive views of revelation, miracles, 
ete., to one religious faith. 

With the author’s main conclusions, so far 
as they are positive, we have no quarrel. Our 
complaint is rather with their incompleteness 
— with that unsolved, mysterious, perhaps self- 
contradictory “ double-faced fact,” “ these two 
realities, coéxistent, but not harmonized in our 
experience” (p. 224),— and with the method 
by which they have been reached. Mr. Jobn- 
son frequently uses the term organic unity, but 
plainly has in mind a half-mechanical, half- 
chemical unity. Had he been fortunate enough 
to study the great Idealists without the assist- 
ance of Lotze, and especially of Mr. Seth, he 
might have got a clear grasp of this conception, 
which he seems always on the point of getting, 
but never fairly gets, and which would have ena- 
bled him to conclude without supposed mystery 
and contradiction in his fundamental princi- 
ple. He might then have learned that the ego 
as unity, as transcendent, is not distinct and 
separate, not a chief unit, or master monad, 








of the whole. The unity of transcendency 
and immanency means that the /aw of the 
whole is at once indwelling in the members 
and dominant over their life, and yet the law is 
nothing but the working together of the mem- 
bers themselves. And, moreover, it would then 
have ceased to be a matter of difficulty that 
the “how of this combination” can never be 
conceived. ‘“ How” is an empirical problem. 
It has to do with spatial and temporal order. 
There is no “ how” of spiritual activity (but 
this does not imply that it does not follow 
law). The “how” connected with spiritual 
activity can refer only to the order of the phys- 
ical aspect correlated with the spiritual. To 
ask the question, then, shows that the mind is 
set on a mechanical problem — is thinking in 
terms of space and mechanical causation. It 
must be admitted, however, that organic unity 
as conceived by Mr. Johnson is mysterious 
and unintelligible, because it implies a direct 
contradiction. 

This failure to grasp the real nature of or- 
ganic unity is fundamental, and leaves a log- 
ical blemish upon nearly all of the author’s 
work. Thorough minds, moreover, will proba- 
bly not be satisfied with his appeal to man’s 
immediate consciousness in determining the 
prime reality which is to furnish the starting- 
point, with the fact that he does not tell us 
definitely and fully what the characteristics of 
reality are, and most of all with his reliance 
upon an analogy for the nerve of his whole argu- 
ment as to the nature of the Divine Being and 
the reality of the world. Why rely on an 
analogy, when a necessary conclusion from 
given facts yields the result with certainty? 
Human self-consciousness implies the Absolute 
Spirit with a necessity that can be demon- 
stated. But this criticism ought not to be al- 
lowed to obscure the fact that Mr. Johnson 
has produced a well-written, strong book, which 
will be suggestive and helpful to many minds, 
even though it fails, as we think, in method, 
and in leaving a residual mystery. 

Perhaps no hypothesis in the whole history 
of thought has been of a more profoundly rev- 
olutionary character, as regards religious be- 
lief, than the modern doctrine of Evolution. If 
it has not disturbed thought so violently as 
other innovations, that is because the rapid 
succession of great scientific discoveries in 
modern times has accustomed the world to re- 
ceive new and startling truths with more com- 
posure. Of its emphatically revolutionary 
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character, when we consider all that properly 
goes with it, there can be no doubt. Under 
these circumstances, it was but natural that the 
world should be flooded with the attempts of 
peace-makers. And to such an extent was it 
flooded, that people came to have an instinc- 
tive, and in many instances well-founded, aver- 
sion to books proposing to “ reconcile Science 
and Religion.”’ Quite superior to most of the 
books of this class, in its grasp of the full 
meaning of the new truth, was Professor Joseph 
Le Conte’s “ Evolution and its Relation to Re- 
ligious Thought,” which has now appeared in 
a second and revised edition. The book has a 
logical arrangement in three parts, devoted 
respectively to answering the questions, What 
is Evolution? What are the evidences of 
its truth? What is its relation to religious 
thought? Evolution is defined as, “ (1) con- 
tinuous, progressive change, (2) according to 
certain laws, (3) and by means of resident 
forces” (p.8). The account of the nature and 
evidences of the truth of Evolution contained 
in the first two parts is perhaps the best con- 
cise account in English. The discussion omits 
nothing of importance; the material is pre- 
sented with remarkable clearness, and is thor- 
oughly accessible to the general reader. The 
critical discussion of the empirical evidences of 
Evolution is of course a special field, and we 
must not be understood as commenting, favor- 
able or otherwise, upon the author’s position 
on controverted points. 

Of chief interest in this connection is, of 
course, part three, on the bearings of the doc- 
trine of. Evolution upon religious thought. The 
key to Le Conte’s handling of this question — 
the thought that constantly reappears on his 
pages — is that Evolution is creation by a pro- 
cess of law. It will be seen, therefore, that he 
believes equally in Evolutien and Creation. 
There are three views which may be taken of 
the origin of organic forms. They may be 
thought of, (1) as made without natural pro- 
cess, (2) as derived simply, or (3) as created 
by a process of evolution. “ The first view as- 
serts divine agency, but denies natural process; 
the second asserts natural process, but denies 
divine agency ; the third asserts divine agency 
by natural process” (p. 292). The first two 
views are at once right and wrong,— right in 
what each asserts, wrong in what it denies ; 
the third combines and reconciles the other 
two. By a strange perversity, we no sooner 
find out how a thing was made than we forth- 
with declare that it was not created at all. 





Evolution is the divine process of creation. 
The 6ld notion of creation is mythological. Its 
explanation is entirely arbitrary. It points 
out no series of causes and effects, the connec- 
tions between which can be followed in thought. 
It is therefore, in reality, no explanation at all. 
On the other hand, materialism is a hasty in- 
ference. Because a natural explanation can 
be given of every event, we are not to conclude 
that Nature needs no God. For what is Nature 
herself? What is necessary is that we recon- 
struct our conception of the Divine Being, and 
of creation. We must substitute for the thought 
of God as separate from the world, and as 
dealing arbitrarily with it, the thought of the 
Divine immanency ; and for the notion of an 
arbitrary, unintelligible creation out of nothing 
by mere fiat of will, the thought of a creation 
by a process of law. That God brings things 
into existence by a process of law should no 
more seem to exclude his divine agency than 
the fact that He sustains the created universe 
by the law of gravitation, does so. “If evo- 
lution be materialism, then is gravitation also 
materialism ” (p. 295). God is immanent in 
creation, and manifests his divine creative 
agency in and through natural processes. 

After the defense of the general theistic char- 
acter of Evolution, the most difficult point is, 
of course, the problem of the origin of the self- 
conscious spirit of man. The chapter on 
“The Relation of Man to Nature,” in which 
this question is discussed, the author accord- 
ingly regards as the most important in the 
whole book. The view which he maintains, 
and which is foreshadowed in the general view 
of Evolution already indicated, can fortun- 
ately be concisely stated in its own words : 

“TI believe that the spirit of man was developed out 
of the anima or conscious prineiple of animals, and that 
this, again, was developed out of the lower forms of 
life-force, and this in its turn out of the chemical and 
physical forces of nature: and that at a certain stage in 
this gradual development, viz., with man, it acquired 
the property of immortality precisely as it now, in the 
individual history of each man at a certain stage, ac- 
quires the capacity of abstract thought” (pp. 313-14). 


On the whole, considering its scope and 
the variety of questions discussed, Professor 
Le Conte’s book does ample justice to its 
title. It is heartily to be commended to the 
general reader for the remarkably clear and 
forcible style in which the matter is presented, 
and for the general soundness of the philo- 
sophical principles which underlie its interpre- 
tation of the great law of Evolution. 

The same attempt to get a closer hold upon 
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reality, and to attain a simpler expression of 
spiritual possessions, that characterizes the 
movement toward reconstruction in religion, 
shows itself also in the sphere of philosophy 
proper “ The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” by 
Professor Josiah Royce, signalizes the successive 
triumphs of modern thought in its attempt to 
win rational freedom. The readers of Pro- 
fessor Royce’s “ Religious Aspect of Philoso- 
phy ” will expect nothing else from him but a 
book of suggestiveness and solidity. We think 
that they will not be disappointed. To a se- 
ries of most felicitous expository essays on the 
representative modern thinkers, he appends a 
Second Part — “ Suggestions of Doctrine ”— 
presenting what is at present tangible in his 
own philosophical creed. The value of these 
suggestions — chief of which, perhaps, is the 
thought that we are now to return, enriched by 
the conquests of Idealism, to a patient study of 
the outer order (pp. 268, 805—7),— it will be 
impossible here to discuss. But in publishing 
the series of historical sketches which consti- 
tute Part First, Professor Royce has unques- 
tionably performed a real service. Original 
work in the History of Philosophy has been 
a desideratum in this country. And thorough- 
ly readable, entertaining accounts of the His- 
tory of Philosophy have been a desideratum 
the world over. Professor Royce writes with 
real style. He possesses the faculty not only 
of embuing his account with a fulness of vivid 
human interest, but of making the difficult 
points wonderfully simple, without in the least 
impairing the statement of the full, hard truth. 
A good instance of this is the account of Kant. 
Especially noteworthy is the summary on page 
181. Particularly felicitous, in the Second 
Part, are the author’s account of the larger or 
universal self (p. 373), and the development 
of the world of appreciation (pp. 407-10). 


Wiurston S. Hoven. 


BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


Few characters in history have more often at- 
tracted the biographer than Sir Walter Raleigh. 
That the subject still holds its fascination is shown 
by the recent large octavo of four hundred pages 
by William Stebbing, M.A., called “Sir Walter 
Ralegh: A Biography” (Macmillan). The author 
has evidently desired to avoid being beguiled into 
describing an era as well as its representative; has 
striven to refrain from writing history and to re- 
strict himself to the presentment of a life. Raleigh’s 
multifarious activity, with the width of the area in 





which it operated, constantly involved him in a web 
of other men’s fortunes and in national crises. And, 
even within the strictly biographical province, the 
difficulties are very great; it is a confusing task to 
keep at once independent and in unison the poet, 
statesman, vourtier, schemer, patriot, soldier, sailor, 
freebooter, discoverer, colonist, castle-builder, histo- 
rian, philosopher, chemist, prisoner, and visionary. 
Another confusion results from the discovery that 
not an action ascribed to him, nota plan he is reputed 
to have conceived, not a date in his multifarious 
career, but is matter of controversy. Posterity and 
his contemporaries have equally been unable to agree 
on his virtues and his vices, the nature of his mo- 
tives, the spelling of his name, and the amount of 
his genius. He had a poet’s inspirations, and the 
title to most of the verses ascribed to him is con- 
tested. He was one of the creators of modern En- 
glish prose ; and his disquisitions have for two cen- 
turies ceased to be read. He and Bacon are cou- 
pled by Dugald Stewart as beyond their age for 
their emancipation from the fetters of the school- 
men, their originality, and the enlargement of their 
scientific conceptions; yet a single phrase, “the 
fundamental laws of human knowledge,” is the only 
philosophical idea connected with him. But amid 
all the tangled threads of this wonderfully versatile 
existence, our author has succeeded in unravelling 
so much of its secret that we agree with him that 
“if less various, Ralegh would have been less at- 
tractive. If he had shone without a cloud in any 
one direction, he would not have pervaded a period 
with the splendor of his nature, and become its 
type. More smoothness in his fortunes would have 
shorn them of their tragic picturesqueness. With 
all the shortcomings, no figure, no life, gathers up 
in itself more completely the whole spirit of an 
epoch; none more firmly enchains admiration for 
invincible individuality, or ends by winning a more 
personal tenderness and affection.” 


Tue swelling tide of books of Asiatic travel has 
recently been acceptably increased by Julius M. 
Price’s “From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow 
Sea,” a handsome English publication imported by 
Messrs. Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Price, as special cor- 
respondent of the “ Illustrated London News,” ac- 
companied a tentative expedition despatched by the 
“ Anglo-Siberian Trading Syndicate” across the 
Kara Sea and up the river Yenesei to the city of 
Yeneseisk in the heart of Siberia, whence he jour- 
neyed independently through Mongolia, the Gobi 
desert, and North China, touching en route Krasnoi- 
arsk, Irkutsk, Durga, and Peking. The writer tells 
his story in a lively journalistic way, with a plenti- 
ful peppering of French phrases, and occasional 
lapses into rather slip-shod English. Mr. Price is 
a capital observer. It was no part of his plan in 


entering Siberia to ferret out Russian barbarities 
with a view of harrowing the souls and tickling the 
sensibilities of a humane British public. He touches, 
however, en passant, on the Russian prison and ex- 
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and his conclusions would seem to gain some @ pri- 
ori trustworthiness from the fact that the purveying 
of horrors was not his special mission as a correspond- 
ent. “ Words,” says Homer, “may make this way 
or that way.” So may statistics; and a touring Rus- 
sian who should confine his English observations to 
Whitechapel might not unreasonably tell his grati- 
fied countrymen that “ wife-beating is the common 
diversion of the English people.” We cannot go 
into the details of Mr. Price’s readable book. As to 
political prisoners in Irkutsk, he observes: ~ It was 
easy to distinguish which were the ‘ politicals,’ for 
they were in ordinary civilian costume, and had no 
chains on, as far as I could see . . . To my aston- 
ishment — for I had always read to the contrary — 
I noticed that all these political prisoners were not 
only allowed books to read, but in most cases were 
smoking also, and in every instance had their own 
mattresses and bedding; so their cells, at any rate, 
looked cleaner and more cheerful than those of or- 
dinary criminals, to whom filth seemed indifferent.” 
One is glad to know that the Siberian picture has a 
brighter side than is usually shown us. Mr. Price’s 
account of the perilous passage of the Kara sea, 
and of the trip up the Yenesei and across Mongo- 
lia, and his sketches of social life in Yeneseisk, Ir- 
kutsk, ete., are very entertaining; and the numer- 
ous illustrations (reproduced by permission from 
the “ London News”) are unusually vigorous and 
well-chosen. 


AvuGUSTINE BIRRELL’s “ Res Judicate ” (Scrib- 
ner), a compact volume of reprinted lectures and 
essays which are mostly brief literary causeries in 
the style of the author’s popular “ Obiter Dicta,” is 
a capital book for the impending dog-days, a season 
wherein the most savagely-serious student makes 
concessions in the way of “summer reading.” Most 
of our readers are familiar with Mr. Birrell’s pleas- 
ant, lively way of chatting about books and authors. 
It is not his critical humor to'probe very deep or to 
carry analysis to the brink of distraction,— his 
author being to him not so much a “subject” for 
dissection as a pretext for pleasant fancies and ap- 
posite allusion and quotation. With the respectable 
but rather trying family of the Gradgrinds, Mr. 
Birrell has little in common. Not that we mean to 
imply that he is the mere sayer of good things, the 
delightful but futile “agreeable rattle”; his literary 
appreciations are usually sound and suggestive and 
imply a considerable gift of touching intuitively the 
salient features of a performance or a talent. Few 
writers of to-day have a better average of good 
things to the page than Mr. Birrell. He thus neatly 
touches off, in an effective paper on Cardinal New- 
man, a perhaps not unimportant aspect of Angli- 
canism: “If the Ark of Peter won’t hoist the Union 
Jack, John Bull must have an Ark of his own, with 
a patriotic clergy of his own manufacture tugging 
at the oar, and with nothing foreign in the hold 
save some sound old port.” “Sound old port!” 
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What an august tang of lawn sleeves, Hooker’s 
“ Polity,” and the Thirty-Nine Articles! For that 
acute, vigorous, too-little-read author, William Haz- 
litt, Mr. Birrell has some handsome words: “ It is 
true he does not go very deep as a critic, he does 
not see into the soul of the matter as Lamb and 
Coleridge occasionally do — but he holds you very 
tight — he grasps the subject, he enjoys it himself 
and makes you do so. Perhaps he does say too 
many good things. His sparkling sentences follow 
so quickly one upon another that the reader’s ap- 
preciation soon becomes a breathless appreciation. 
There is something almost uncanny in such sus- 
tained cleverness.” 


A CERTAIN happy distinction of style is a qual- 
ity we have learned to expect in all that comes 
from the pen of Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
his latest volume, “Across the Plains” (Scrib- 
ner ), does not disappoint us. For the secret of his 
art, we have his own confession made years ago: 
“‘ Nobody had ever such pains to learn a trade as I 
had, but I slogged at it day in and day out, and I 
frankly believe (thanks to my dire industry ) I have 
done more with smaller gifts than almost any man 
of letters in the world.” Admitting this view of 
the case, we have to congratulate ourselves on this 
devotion to the “trade” of writing, when it became 
clear that he had no aptitude for the family calling, 
and that he was not likely to add fresh laurels to 
the name in the direction in which it was already 
illustrious, namely, lighthouse construction and illu- 
mination. The first of the twelve sketches which 
make up the present volume, and from which it 
takes its name, is the story of Mr. Stevenson’s own 
travels from New York to San Francisco, in an 
emigrant train, thirteen years ago; this is followed 
by a description of “The Old Pacific Capital” and 
another of Fontainebleau. The later essays have to 
do rather with the inner than the outer life. “A 
Chapter on Dreams,” in which Mr. Stevenson fur- 
nishes an account of his own mental processes dur- 
ing sleep, does much to discredit the author’s own 
theory of his degree of indebtedness to “dire indus- 
try” in the mastery of his art, and reveals how 
large a factor in the matter must be his most unus- 
ual and fanciful order of mind. 

Tue “Great Educators Series,” published by 
Messrs. Scribner’s Sons, begins fitly with “ Aristotle 
and the Ancient Educational Ideals’; also, most 
fitly, it is to Mr. Thomas Davidson, the thorough stu- 
dent of Aristotle, that the theme has been entrusted. 
It has been often said that Aristotle’s greatness was 
not recognized till the Middle Ages. By a strange 
accident, his principal works disappeared from view 
for two centuries, till brought to Rome by Sylla 
and edited by Andronicus; in the turmoil of bar- 
barian invasion, and during the building up of the 
Catholic Church, his name was almost forgotten. 
Averrhoes and the Jew Maimonides were his prin- 
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of positive science during the last three centuries 
has brought new insight into Aristotle’s power. It 
has come to be recognized that in many fields of 
thought he was not merely the first to introduce 
positive method, but attained results by it to which 
thinkers of our own times have recurred, and will 
yet reeur, with profit. Thus, Mr. Davidson’s work 
is much more than a mere re-statement of what 
Aristotle says on the subject of education; it is a 
treatise showing Aristotle’s relation to ancient ped- 
agogy as a whole. It traces briefly the whole his- 
tory of Greek education up to Aristotle and down 
from Aristotle ; it shows the past which conditioned 
his theories, and the future which was conditioned 
by them. It exhibits the close connection that ex- 
isted at all times between Greek education and 
Greek social and political life, a connection which 
lends to the subject of Greek education its chief in- 
terest for us. In these days, when Church and 
State are contending for the right to educate, it 
cannot but aid us in settling their respective claims, 
to follow the process by which they came to have 
distinct claims at all, and to see just what these 
mean. The concluding chapters of the book deal 
with the period that passed between the loss of 
Greek autonomy and the triumph of Christianity, 
thus paving the way for the consideration of the 
rise of the Christian schools. Not one of the least 
valuable portions of the book is the Appendix de- 
voted to the Seven Liberal Arts. 


Tue second volume in the series of “Great Edu- 
eators” is on “Loyola and the Educational Sys- 
tem of the Jesuits.’ The author is the Reverend 
Thomas Hughes, of the Society of Jesus, and his 
exposition of the principles and methods of his 
order is a very able and eloquent one. The book 
is divided into two portions,— the first, a bio- 
graphical and historical sketch, having for its chief 
subject Ignatius Loyola, the second, a critical an- 
alysis of the Ratio Studiorum, or System of Stud- 
ies. The author explains the rise of the Jesuit sys- 
tem as resulting from two elements in the educa- 
tional condition of Europe,— the fallen splendor cf 
the great developed system of university learning 
in the sixteenth century, and the decline therein of 
the essential moral life. Had the universities of his 
time continued still to do the work which originally 
they had been chartered to do, the founder of the 
Society of Jesus would not have been impelled to 
draw out his system as a substitute and an improve- 








ment; he would have used what he found and have | 


turned his attention to other things more urgent. 
As it was, he devoted himself to a plan of educa- 
tional reform that proved to have such vitality that 
during two and a half centuries the vast majority 
of the secular schools of Catholic Christendom had 
passed into the hand of this powerful religious order. 
The author looks forward to a time when, gathered 
to the other remains which moulder in the past, 
the Jesuit system of education can look down from 


out, like others, on a progeny more favored than 
itself, the fair mother of fairer children. To the 
less partisan reviewer the prophecy seems some- 
what bold; for has it not thus far conspicuously 
failed in the development of great men? has it not, 
when left to work freely, often shown its incompat- 
ibility with the best spirit of modern life and society ? 


Ir is forty-three years since Auguste Comte pub- 
lished his concrete view of the preparatory period 
of man’s history, calling it the Positivist Calendar. 
Therein he arranged a series of typical names, il- 
lustrious in all departments of thought and power, 
beginning with Moses and ending with the poets 
and thinkers of the first generation of the present 
century. These names, 558 in all, were distributed 
into four classes of greater or lesser importance ; 
they ranged over all ages, races and countries ; and 
they embraced religion, poetry, philosophy, war, 
statesmanship, industry, and science. A collection 
of condensed biographies of these 558 persons has 
now been issued under the title “The New Calen- 
dar of Great Men” (Macmillan), with Frederic 
Harrison as editor. The book does not enter into 
competition with works on biography of a volumin- 
ous and miscellaneous kind; the names are not 
given in alphabetical order but in historical sequence; 
the various biographies form a connected series of 
studies, being grouped in order of time within that 
branch of human progress to which their lives were 
dedicated. Consequently, each separate section of 
the book may be read in a continuous series as a 
distinct chapter dealing with a special subject. As 
a biographical manual of the general course of civ- 
ilization, it serves an admirable purpose, and could 
hardly be bettered unless by going outside of 
Comte’s list as a basis; and this is something that 
the writers and editor have disclaimed any wish 
to do. 


Possessors of Professor David Masson's recent 
admirable edition of De Quincey will hardly find 
it worth while to buy Mr. James Hogg’s edition of 
“ The Uncollected Writings of Thomas De Quincey ” 
(Macmillan ). Its title is in fact misleading, since 
it contains little or nothing of importance that can- 
not be found in Masson. The articles not found 
there are the following: In Vol. I., «The Lake 
Dialect,” “Storms in English History,” “The En- 
glish in India”; in Vol. II., “The English in 
China,” “ Shakespeare’s Text,” “ How to Write En- 
glish.” These articles cover but 140 pages out of a 
total of 700, and are probably the most ephemeral 
of the writings, which have yet been resuscitated, 
of this most sketchy and fragmentary of great auth- 
ors. The volumes contain some spirited and ex- 
tended essays, and will be found to supplement all 
editions of De Quincey except Masson’s. 


Tue eighth volume of Professor Henry Morley’s 
“ English Writers” (Cassell) brings the story down 
to the year in which Spenser published his “Shep- 
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herd’s Calendar” (1579). The author modestly 
entitles this work “ An Attempt towards a History 
of English Literature.” This chronicle history is 
full of materials to serve, and its author lays all 
future writers upon the subject under a great debt. 
The great philosophical and critical history is yet 
to come, but this work is likely to hold its place as 
the most copious source of information for the stu- 
dent. This eighth volume treats of Surrey, Wyatt, 
and the other “courtly makers” in the reign of 
Henry VIII.; of the rise of the drama; of the 
great reformers and Bible translators; and of the 
busy and varied literary activity of the first twenty 
years of Elizabeth's reign. The ninth volume will 
be on Spenser and his time. It is much to be hoped 
that Professor Morley will be spared to complete 
the work as far, at least, as to the date of Shake- 
speare’s death (1616), which will be reached in the 
tenth volume. 





One of the recent numbers in Sonnenschein’s 
convenient “Social Science Series” (Scribner) is 
M. Rocquain’s account of “The Revolutionary 
Spirit Preceding the French Revolution,” con- 
densed and translated by Miss J. D. Hunting. The 
original has for some time been recognized as a 
valuable contribution to the history of the eighteenth 
eentury. The author holds that “the state of pub- 
lic opinion which gave rise to the French Revolution 
was not the outcome of the teachings of the philoso- 
phers,” who only “ united in a Code of Doctrine the 
ideas that were fermenting in all minds. From the 
middle of the century the spirit of opposition had 
become the spirit of Revolution.” In describing 
this spirit of opposition, M. Rocquain really traces 
the history of public opinion in France from 1715 
to 1789, bringing te light much new information 
and presenting it clearly and impartially. The work 
of translation has not been well done, and the 
translator’s explanatory notes are by no means sat- 
isfactory. The book deserves a better, and una- 
bridged, translation. 


Tue collection of twenty-two papers by William 
Winter, called “ Shakespeare’s England ” ( Maemil- 
lan), have nearly all had previous publication either 
in books or magazines. Yet they are well worth 
their new and dainty setting, being a sympathetic 
study of English scenery as hallowed by the spirit 
of English poetry and letters. Beside the War- 
wickshire portions, which occupy the chief space, 
there are pleasing chapters on such subjects as 
“ Literary Shrines of London,” “ A Haunt of Ed- 
mund Kean,” “Stoke Pogis and Thomas Gray,” 
and “ A Glimpse of Canterbury.” 


To Give one’s days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison seems both less attractive and less feasible 
than when Dr. Johnson advised it for the acqui- 
sition of English style. Nevertheless, everyone de- 
sires some acquaintance with Addison, and the vol- 
ume of “Selections from The Spectator” ( Dutton ) 
made by A. Meserole, LL.B.. isa very convenient aid 








in that direction. Although the larger number of the 
papers included in the present volume are from the 
pen of Addison, a considerable number are by 
Steele, while Budgell, Hughes, and others, are also 
represented. A comparative study is hardly favor- 
able to Macaulay’s famous verdict that “ Addison's 
worst essay is as good as the best of any of his 
coadjutors.” The volume is beautifully printed and 
bound, and contains a fine etched portrait of Addi- 
son printed on India linen, as a frontispiece. 





THE DIAL—CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP. 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. beg to announce to 
the friends and readers of Tue D1At that with the 
present issue their interest in the paper is trans- 
ferred to Mr. Francis F. Browne, who has been its 
editor and a part owner since its commencement. 
This change, which is the first since the founding 
of the paper in 1880, is made for business reasons, 
with which the public is concerned only so far as to 
know that the change looks wholly to the good of 
the paper, which it is believed will be better served 
by its publication as a separate and independent en- 
terprise. Those who know anything of the history 
of Tue Drat know that it has from the start aimed 
singly at the position of a high-grade and wholly 
independent journal of literary criticism ; and they 
know, too, how absolutely and unvaryingly, and 
with what scrupulous freedom from constraint 
through publishers’ or booksellers* influence, it has 
lived up to its high ideals in this direction. Yet it 
is perhaps but natural that a critical literary jour- 
nal like THe Dra should be to some extent misun- 
derstood through its connection with a book-publish- 
ing and book-selling house. To relieve the paper from 
this disadvantage, and to make its literary indepen- 
dence hereafter as obvious as it ever has been real, 
is the prime object of the present change. The re- 
tiring publishers are glad to be able to offer to the 
readers and friends of THe Drat their assurance 
that, so far as the conduct of the paper is concerned, 
the change is but nominal. It will remain in the 
same experienced and judicious hands that have 
conducted it from the beginning, and with the same 
working force as heretofore. Its successful publi- 
cation for twelve years, and its already acknowl- 
edged position as “the foremost American critical 
journal,” will remain a matter of pride to its orig- 
inal publishers, who now part from it with the most 
hearty good-will and best wishes for its future. 


A. C. McCrure & Co. 
CuicaGo, June 30, 1892. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
July, 1892. 
Abyssinia. Illus. Frederick Villiers. Century. 
Almonds in California. H. J. Philpott. Popular Science. 


America, A Briton’s Impressions. J. F. Muirhead. Arena. 


American Chemists. Illus. M. Benjamin. Chautauquan. 
American Idealist, The. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Atlantic. 
American Spelling. Brander Matthews. Harper. 
Anthropology in America. Illus. F. Starr. Pop. Science. 
Antique Art, Evolution of. Sara A. Hubbard. Dial. 
Arabian Horses. H.C. Merwin. Atlantic. 
Architecture at the Fair. Illus. H. Van Brunt. 
Aristotle’s Tomb. Illus. Charles Waldstein. 
Bacon vs. Shakespeare. Edwin Reed. Arena. 
Base Ball. Dus. J. H. i Chautauquan. 


Century. 
Century. 


Black Forest to the Black Sea. Illus. F. D. Millet. Harper. 
Chautaug’n. 


Burne-Jones, Edward. Illus. C. M. Fairbanks. 
Canoeing. Illus. W. P. Stephens. Lippincott. 
Canoeing in California. Illus. W.G. Morrow. Overland. 


Cheltenham College, England. Illus. D. Sladen. Cosmop’n. 


Chala, Lake. Illus. M. French-Sheldon. Arena. 

Coal Supply and Reading Leases. A.A. McLeod. Forum. 
Columbus at Court. Illus. Emilio Castelar. Century. 
Cowper. J. V.Cheney. Chautauguan. 

Czar's Western Frontier. Poultney Bigelow. Harper. 
Daubigny, Charles F. Illus. R.J. Wickenden. Century. 


Declaration’s Reception in the Colonies. C. D. Deshler. Harp. 
No. Am. 


Egypt and Palestine, Prehistoric. J. W. Dawson. 

England, Industrial and Commercial. J. W. Jenks. Dial. 

Europe’s Armies. Theo. A. Dodge. Forum. 

— Power, Growth of the. H.L. Nelson. Harper. 
ical. Gertrude Atherton. Lippincott. 

mad of the Am. Revolution. H.C. Adams. Dial. 

Galvani, Luigi. Popular Science. 

Gold and Silver. Stewart, Springer, and others. No. Am. 

Government and Farmer. A. W. Harris. Century. 

Hay Fever as an Idiosyncrasy. Chautauquan. 

Hot Weather Diet. N. E. Y. Davies. Popular Science. 

Hypnotism and Suggestion. B.O. Flower. Arena. 

Isabella at Segovia. Illus. H. Pierson. Cosmopolitan. 

Italian Situation. Signor Crispi. North American. 

Japanese Gardening. Lafeadio Hearn. Atlantic. 


Kindergartens, etc. Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. Popular Science. 


Labor in the Campaign. S.Gompers. North American. 


Lady Jeune on London. W.H. Mallock. North American. 


Landor, Walter Savage. M. B. Anderson. Dial. 
Leather-Making. Illus. G. A. Rich. Popular Science. 
Lincoln as Strategist. A. Forbes. North American. 


Literary Independence of U.S. Brander Matthews. Cosmop’n. 


London’s Great City Companies. Miss Bisland. Cosmopol. 


Lynch Law in the South. Fred’k Douglas. No. American. 


Marlowe. J. R. Lowell. Harper. 

Marlowe, Julia. Illus. Mildred Aldrich. Arena. 
Marriage in Nanking. Harriet Beebe. Chautauquan. 
McClellan, General. Eben G. Scott. Atlantic. 

Natural Selection. [lus. St. Geo. Mivart. Cosmopolitan. 
Newspaper Illustrators. Illus. Max de Lipman. Lippin. 
Northwest's Needs. Gov. of Minn. North American. 
Overland by the Southern Pacific. Illus. Chaxtauquan. 
Owls. Illus. Frank Bowles. Popular Science. 

Peary’s No. Greenland Voyage. Illus. Lippincott. 
Physiology and Disease. J.M. Rice. Popular Science. 
Poetry, Beauty of. E.C. Stedman. Century. 


Political Assessments. Theodore Roosevelt. Atlantic. 


Riverside Hospital. Illus. J. A. Riis. Cosmopolitan. 


Russia's Land System and the Famine. W. C. Edgar. Forum. 


State and Forest. Illus. J.B. Harrison. Cosmopolitan. 
State Laws, Uniform. J. F.Colby. Forum. 
Women and the Alliance. Illus. Annie Diggs. Arena. 
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Books OF THE MONTH. 


[The following list, embracing 72 tities, includes all books 
received by Toe D1at during the month of June, 1892.) 


HISTORY. 


The Livery Companies of the City of London: Their Ori- 
, Character, Development, and Social and Political 
mportance. By W. Carew Hazlitt. Profusely il —~w large 

8vo, pp. 692, gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $10.5¢ 
Lancaster and York: A Century of - ee History (A.D. 
130) —1485). By Sir James H. Ramsey. In 2 vols., 8vo, 
gilt top, with maps and illustrations. Macmillan & Co. $9. 
The Puritan in Holland, England, and America: An Intro- 
duction to American History. By Douglas sey 
A.M. In 2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut edges. Harper & 

~ B $5.00. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Letters of Charles Keene, of ‘ Punch.” By 
rge Somes — With B id may, , large Svo, pp. 464, 
gilt top, uncut edges & Co. $8.00. 


| The Life of Thomas Paine, eo a History i. his Literary, 


Political, and Reli ious Career. By Moncure Daniel Con- 

way, author of * rge Washington and Mount Ver- 

non.”’ Also, a Sketch "of Paine by William Cobbett. In 

ra vols., with frontispieces, Svo, gilt tops, uncut edges. 

P. Putnam’ sSons. $5.00. 

maeinnniie 1559-1614. By Mark Pattison. See- 
ond edition, with portrait, 8vo, pp. 504, gilt top. Mac- 
millan & Co. $4.00. 

The Earl of Derby. By George Saintsbury, with portrait, 
a . pp. 223. Harper's ** The Queen’s Prime Ministers.”’ 


Walt Whitman. By William Clark, M.A. With portrait, 
18mo, pp. 132. Maecmillan’s ** Dilettante Library.”’ 90 cts. 

James Russell Lowell: An Address by George William 
Curtis. Illus., 32mo, pp. 64. Harper’s ** Black and White 
Series.” 50 cts. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Essays on Literature and Philosophy. By Edward Caird, 
M.A. In 2 vols., 12mo, uncut. Macmillan & Co. 33.00. 
Res Judicatee: Papers and Essays. By Augustine Birrell, 
author of ** Obiter Dicta.”’ 16mo, pp. 308, gilt top, uncut 
edges. Charles Scribner's Sons. o 1.00. 
The Reflections of a Married Man: By Robert Grant. 
12mo, pp. 165. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
Shadows of the Stage. By William Winter. 32mo, pp. 
387. Maemillan & Co. 75 cts. 
Literary Landmarks of London. 
author of * Literary ro of 
edition, re 
Harper & Brothers. $1.7 75 
Nineteenth Century Poets: P. ular Studies. By J. Mar- 
shall Mather, author of * Life and by of John 
Ruskin.”’ 12mo, pp. 184. F. Warne & Co. $1.00. 
Goethe’s Faust: The 1 First Part. With the prose transla- 
tion, notes and appendices of the late Abraham Hayward, 
C. Revised, with introduction, by C. A. Buchheim, 
-D. 12mo, pp. 480, uneut. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 
Familiar Studies in Homer. By Agnes M. Clarke. Svo, 
Longmans, 


Laurence Hutton, 
{Eainbargh." Eighth 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 367. 


pp. 303, uncut. Green, & Co. $1.75. 
Wisps of Wit and Wisdom; or, Knowl ina Nutshell. 
or of * Handy 


Albert P. Southwick, A. M.. aw 
Helps. 18mo, pp. 285. A. Lovell & Co. $1.00. 


ART. 


The Claims of Deccrative Art. By Walter Crane. Sq. 
oe » oe 190, gilt top, uncut edges. Houghton, Mifflin & 


POETRY 
Phaon and Sappho, and Nimrod. By 7 pate Hos- 
ken. 16mo, pp. ae uncut. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 
The Sisters: A T: ye Aleuen & Charles Swinburne, 
12mo, pp. 126, gi $1.25 
Seventeenth Guar Lyrica. paaby by Gene Saints- 
bury. fa pp. 326, uncut. Macmillan’ s * Pocket Li- 
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FICTION. 
The Venetians: A Novel. By M. E. Braddon, author of 
** Aurora Floyd.” 12mo, pp. 442. Harper & Brothers. 
50. 


$ 

Mount Desolation: An Australian Romance. By hat Carle- 
ton Dawe, author of “‘The Golden Lake.”” 12mo, pp. 
317. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Colonel Starbottle’s Client, and Some Other ag By 
a Harte. 16mo, pp. 283. Houghton, & Co. 

25. 

An Edelweiss of the Sierras, Golden Rod, and Other 
Tales. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 12mo, pp. 209. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25. 

Vesty of the Basins: A ay 5 | By Sarah P. McLean 
gpeene, author of ‘‘Cape Cod Folks.’’ 12mo, pp. 271. 

rothers. $1.25. 


means of Men. By Hannah Lynch, author of on 

aters.”’ 16mo, pp. 380. United States Book Co. $1.25. 

The Talking Horse. By F. Anstey, author of ‘‘Vice Versa. ” 
12mo, pp. 298. United States Book Co. $1.25 

When a Man’s Single: A Tale of Literary Life. By J. M. 
Barrie, author of ** The Little Minister.’’ 12mo, pp. 303, 
gilt top. Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1.00 

Stories and Interludes. By Barry Pain. 

r & Brothers. $1.00. 

Manitou Island. By M. G. McClelland, author of ‘‘ Obliv- 
ion.”’ 12mo, pp. 294. Henry Holt & Co. $1.00 

Out of the Fashion. By L. T. Meade, author of ‘ * A Sweet 
es _" *»? Tilus., 16mo, pp. 270. Cassell Publishing 

- $1.00. 


Da 


12mo, pp. 203. 


A Tcherkesse Prince. By Madame de Meissner. 1(mo, pp. 
305. De Wolfe, Fiske % Co. $1.00 

Kilmeny. By William Black. New ond revised edition, 
16mo, pp. 340. Harper & Brothers. 0 cts. 

Madcap Violet. By William Black. New and revised edi- 
tion, 16mo, pp. 445. Harper & ers. 90 cts. 

Winona: A Story of To-Day. By Ella M. Powell. 
pp. 223, A. Lovell & Co. Fooe, 50 ets. 

Stolen ~e. A Story. By Squier L. Pierce, author of 
“Di.” With portrait, 12mo, pp. 189. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. Paper, 50 cts. 

Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford, author of “ Mr. 
Isaacs."’ 12mo, pp. 450. Macmillan &Co. $1.00. 

Gryle Grange. By T. Love ae. In 2 vols., 16mo, 


16mo, 


uneut. Maemillan & Co. 

Mr. Facey Rumford’s Hounds. By the author of “‘Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour.” ‘‘ Jorrocks” edition, illus., 8vo, pp. 
405. es millan & Co. $2.25. 

Handley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrock’s Hunt. By the author of 
‘*Sponge’s Sporting Tour.’’ *‘ Jorrocks’’ edition, illus., 
8vo, pp. 578. Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 

Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. A reprint of the 
first edition, with an introduction by Charles Dickens the 
Younger. Illus., 12mo, pp. 786. Maemillan & Co. $1. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 


Worthington's International Library: The Erl Queen, 
by — von Eschstruth, ir. by Emily S. Howard, illus. 


Cassell’ Sunshine Series: Dr. Dumany’s Wife, a romance, 
by Maurus Jékai, tr. from the Hungarian by F. Stein- 
itz; Cesar Cascabel, by Jules Verne, ane Pactolus 
Prime, by Albion W. Tourgée. Each, 50 

Harper’s Franklin Square Library: The Biackessith of 
Voe, a novel, by Paul Cushing. 50 cts. 

Appleton’s Town and Country Library: A Queen of 
Curds and Cream, by Dorothea Gerard. 50 cts. 

— Illustrated Series: L’Ombra, by B. M. Sherman, 

. 0 ets. 

Price-MeGill Co.’s Golden Library: A Common Mistake, 

by Jeanne M. Howell. 50 ets. 


JUVENILE. 

Diego Pinzon, and the Fenstel Voyage he took into the Un- 
known Ocean, A. oe — John Russell Coryell. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 259. Jy Sn oy $1.25. 

A Millionaire at on or, The Cruise of The Guardian- 
Mother. By Oliver Optie, author of ‘‘ Young America 
Abroad.” Tilus.. 12mo, pp. 302. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

The Vacation Club. wil Adolph -y X rae Illus., 16mo, 
pp. 225. Thomas Whittaker. $1.00. 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The Blue-Grass ion of Kentucky, and Other Ken- 
tucky poten, y James Lane Allen. [Illus., 8vo, pp. 
322. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

of Men and 


A Toda in America: Recollections 
ings. By Max O’Rell, author of “‘ Jonathan and his 
Continent.”” Illus., 12mo, pp. 365. Cassell’s ‘* Sunshine 
Series.”” Paper, 50 ets 


SPORTS. 


The Art of Golf. By Sir W. G. 3 Bart. es 
tion, revi jus., 8vo, pp. 186 t top, uncut 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.00. 
on ‘Women Should Ride. By “C. de am. > Tilus., 
16mo, pp. 248. Harper & Brothers. $1.25 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Who Pays Your Taxes ? A Consideration of the Question 
of Taxation. By D. A. Wells, G. H. Andrews, and oth- 
ers. Edited by Bolton Hall. 12mo, pp. 239. Pu *s 
** Questions of the Day.”” $1.25. 

Direct Legislation by the People. By Nathan Cree. 16mo 
pp. 194. A.C. McClurg & 75 cts. 

Grover Cleveland on the Principles and Purposes of Our 
Form of Government, as set forth in his Public Papers. 
a by Francis Gottsberger. 8vo, pp. 187. George 

G. Peck. 75 cts. 

Slavery in the District of Columbia: The Policy of Con- 

and the Struggle for Abolition. By Sey Benen 

.A. 8vo, Ph 1S 100, paper. nUntverite oF” of Nebraska 

Papers.” Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 


SCIENCE. 


Animal Copepetien:; ay, Facts and Theories. By 
Frank E. Bedda: ‘on. Illus., 8vo, pp. 288. 
millan & Co. $8.0 

In Starry Realms. Sir Robert S. Ball, D.Sc., author of 

“* Starland.”’ Tile. 8vo, pp. 371, full gilt. J.B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.50, 

Ethnology in Folklore. By George 
F.S.A. 12mo, pp. 203. heats” 
ries.”” $1.00. 


RELIGION.—CHURCH HISTORY. 


Phases of Thought and Criticism. By Brother Azarias, 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schoo! Is. 12mo, pp. 273, 
gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Voice from Sinai: The Eternal Bases of the Moral 
Law. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 8vo, pp. 314. Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.50. 

The Word of the Lord upon the Waters: Sermons read 
by his mae be Rick Emperor of Germany, while at sea. 
Com Richter, army chaplain, and translated 
by = R. Meliraith. Sq. 12mo, pp. 102. U.S. Book 

A Book of ~ from the Public Ministrations of Henry 
Ward Beecher. Compiled by T. J. Ellinwood. With por- 
trait, 18mo, pp. 209. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 75 . 

Old Wine: New Bottles. Some Elemental Doctrines in 
Modern Form. By Amory H. Bradford, D.D., author of 
‘“*Spirit and Life.’ 16mo, pp. 84. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. Paper, 35 cts, 

History and Teachings of the Early Church, as a Basis 
for the Re-Union of Christendom. (Church Club Lee- 
tures for 1888.) Third edition, 12mo, pp. 218. E. & J. B 
Young & Co. 50 cts. 

The Church in the British Isles: Sketches of its Continu- 
ous History, from the Earliest Times to the Restoration. 
(Church Club Lectures for 1889.) 12mo, pp. 258. E. & 
J. B. Young & Co. 50 ets. 

The Church in the British Isles: The {roms 
Period. (Church Club Lectures for 1890.) Second ed: 
12mo, pp. 224. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 5W cts. 

Church and State in Early Maryland. By George Petrie, 
Ph. D. —_ pp. 50. Johns Hopkins Press. — 50 ets. 


Laurence Gomme, 
* Modern Science Se- 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


Barrmore, Mp. 


Announcements for the next academic year are now ready, 
and will be sent on application. 
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By MRS. L. T. MEADE. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
OUT OF THE FASHION. 27 & 29 West Twenty-third Street, . . . . New York, 


A Novel. By L. T. Means, author of “ Polly, a New- 
Fashioned Girl,” “A Sweet Girl Graduate,” “A World 
of Girls,” ete. 
(including portrait), extra cloth, etc., $1.00. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 
‘““CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES.” 


By MAX O’RELL. 


A FRENCHMAN IN AMERICA. 
By Max O’RELL, author of “ Jonathan and His Conti- 
nent,” “English Pharisees and French Crocodiles,” 
ete. 1 vol., with over 130 illustrations by E. W. 
Kemsie. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 





By JULES VERNE. 
CESAR CASCABEL. 


By Jutes VERNE, author of “Around the World in 
Eighty Days,” ete. With 82 illustrations. Paper, 
50 cents; extra cloth, $1.00. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 
DR. DUMANY’S WIFE; 


Or, Tuere 1s No Deviz. By Maurvus Joxar. Trans- 
lated from the Hungarian, by Mme. F. Sternirz. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


By ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
PACTOLUS PRIME. 


By Ataron W. TourGesr, author of “A Fool’s Errand,” 
“ Bricks Without Straw,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 
50 cents; extra cloth, 31.00. 


ELI PERKINS. 


THIRTY YEARS OF WIT. 
And Reminiscences of Witty, Wise, and Eminent Men. 
By Metvitte D. Lanpon (Eli Perkins). 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, with portrait, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


By EMILIA PARDO BAZAN. 


A WEDDING TRIP. 
By Emma Parvo Bazan. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 


cents; paper, 50 cents. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 
By Stantey J. WeyMAN. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 
cents; 8vo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 Fourtn Avenve, New Yorx. 


1 vol., 12mo, with eight illustrations: 





HAVE NOW READY: 


The Life of Thomas Paine. 


With a History of his Literary, Political, and Religious Career 
in America, France, and England. By Moncure Danien 
Conway, author of ‘* Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed 
in the Life and Papers of Edmund Randolph,” ete. To 
which is added a sketch of Paine by William Cobbett, hith- 
erto unpublished. 2 vols., 8vo, illustrated, $5.00. 


‘*Mr. Conway has made an exhaustive study of the career 


of Paine. It is the result of investigations ing over sev- 

eral years, during which he has personally visited many places 

7 with the fitful fever of Paine’s life.”"—New York 
imes. 


The Story of the “Byzantine Empire. 


By C. W. C. Oman, author of ‘“‘ War in the Middle Ages.” 
(No. X XXIII. in the “* Story of the Nations” Series.) 12mo, 
fully illustrated, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
“*Mr. Oman is undoubtedly one of our coming historians. 

. . « He has <- us in a most attractively written volume 

a history of no little importance and interest. . e has 

treated a complicated subject in a most admirable manner. 

fa) publishers’ part of the work has been well done.”’—John 


The Completion of a Great Work. 


The Memoirs of Talleyrand. 


Volume V. Edited by Le Due pe Broeuir, with Introduc- 
tion by Hon. Whitelaw Reid, U. S. Minister to France. 
With portraits and facsimiles. 5 vols., each, $2.50. 

“The Memoirs are forcible and clear; the elegance lies in 


the ideas more than in the words. There is not a single break 
in the intellectual power of the work.”’—The Dial. 


Who Pays Your Taxes? 


A Consideration of the Question of Taxation. By Davin A. 
Wetts, Juuin T. Davies, Toomas G. SHEARMAN, Jos- 
EPH Dana Mutter, Bouton Hatt, and others. Edited 
by Botton HAtt, and issued on behalf of the New York 
Tax Reform Association. (No. LX XI. in the ‘ Questions 
of the Day Series.”’) $1.25. 





*,* Notes on New Books, Vol. II., No. II., Prospectus of 
the ‘Story of the Nations Series,”’ and List of ‘‘ Questions of 
the Day Series,” sent on application. 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY’S 
STEEL ‘PENS. 


Made by a NEW and ORIGINAL process. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 
No. 73 Franklin Street, . . NEW YORK. 
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Over Three Hundred Thousand Parloa Cook Books Already Sold. 


COMING! COMING! COMING! 


MISS <PARLOA’S YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 


By Maria PArtoa, author of “ Kitchen Companion,” ete. Particularly for beginners—for those who have 
just begun, or are about to begin, to keep house for two or three. Clear directions from A to Z. Tells how 
to furnish the kitchen sensibly ; the right way to buy food and to care for it ; about preparing all kinds of 
dishes by wholesome and economical methods; how to preserve fruits and vegetables; the easiest and 
best ways to do laundry work, not to speak of many other things of great importance to young house- 
keepers. A plain book for plain people. A book that farmers’ wives and daughters will be glad to own. 
One from which any housewife may obtain an immense amount of valuable aid. 


1 vol., 12mo, flexible waterproof cover . . . . . «+ Net, $1.00 


MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION. 


This book merits the highest praise. It has not been hastily written to meet a sudden popular demand, 
but is rather the result of conscientious labor in leisure hours for several years, and it will unquestionably. 
be a welcome visitor in thousands of families all over the land in which Miss Parloa’s name and fame 
alike are familiar. ‘The book describes minutely an ideal kitchen, tells what furniture, utensils, and stores 
should be provided for it, explains clearly the uses, and states the value of various kinds of food, contains 
bills of fare for all sorts of occasions, shows how tempting meals may be quickly cooked when unexpected 
guests come, gives explicit instructions about diet for the sick, and includes also as choice a collection of 
receipts in all departments of cookery as can be found in any book ever published. It is thoroughly 
practical ; it is perfectly reliable ; it is marvelously comprehensive ; it is copiously illustrated ; it is, in 
short, overflowing with good qualities, and is just the book that all housekeepers need to guide them in 
their daily duties, and to enable them to make their homes happy. 


1 vol., 8vo, cloth. . . . eo. ¢€ & « = ee 
1 vol, 8vo, kitchen edition, with ontapoed cloth -—ie ee = a 








MISS <PARLOA’S NEW COOK ‘BOOK 


AND MARKETING GUIDE. 
One of the best and most popular Cook Books ever issued. Over 300,000 copies sold. 


“It is sure of a wide and instant welcome from the hundreds of housekeepers who have profited by the author’s lectures 
on cookery, and by hundreds of others who have not been so fortunate. It is marked by strong good sense, and contains a 
large number of receipts in every department of cookery. The directions are clear and concise, and the chapters on market- 
ing and kitchen furnishing are very useful.”’— Boston Journal. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, black and red . . . . - + $1.50 
1 vol., 12mo, kitchen edition, with waterproof cloth, plain stomped 1.50 


CAMP COOKERY.—How to Live in a Camp. 


By Miss Paros, Principal of the New York Cooking School ; author of “ Miss Parloa’s New Cook Book.” 
pum; Sa wl tlt ee te Vw Oe OO 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- | 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported | 
goods. The American styles and makes | 
did not come up to what they required. | 
Messrs. Z.& W. M. CRANE set to work | 
to prove that as good or better goods could | 
be made in this country as abroad. How | 
well they bave succeeded is shown by the | 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely | 
quoted in the market, while CRANE'S | 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of | 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
lique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ | 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- | 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and | 
their Envelopes, which match each style | 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, | 
so that the gum cannot come in contac 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. | 

A full line of these Standard Goods is kept | 


constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., | 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 





O AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or Revision | 
gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. Send 

stamp to Dr. Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New | 

York City. 


Early Closing on Saturday. 


Most of the wholesale and retail firms in Chicago have de- 
cided to close their stores on Saturday at 1:00 Pr. M., commenc- 
ing May 1, in order to give their clerks a much-needed rest. 
In connection with this service the Wisconsin CENTRAL LINES 
beg to announce that, commencing May 1, Excursion Tickets 
will be placed on sale to Lake Villa, Fox Lake, Antioch, and | 
Mukwanago. Trains leave the Grand Central Passenger Sta- | 
tion at 8:00 A. m., 3:00 P. m., 4:25 Pp. m., 5:47 P. M., and 10:45 p.m. 
Returning, trains arrive at Chicago at 7:15 A. M., 9:45 A. M., 
9:59 A. M., 1:55 Pp. M., and 7:45 Pp. M. 


Ticket Office: 205 Clark Street, Cuicaco, Iu. 
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The ‘Boorum & ‘Pease Company, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 


est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
- - 80 and 32 Reade Street, 
New Yor«k Crry. 


HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine Corre- 
Spondence Papers made by the WHITING 
PAPER COMPANY, of Holyoke? You 
will find them correct for all the uses 
of polite society. They are made in both 
rough and smooth finish, and in all ibe 
Sold by all dealers 
in really fine stationery throughout the 
United States. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated DCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—3 32 
And bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 


THE “MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the “ MATCHLESS ” Pens 
is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 
attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 
they write, together with their durability and resist- 
ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 
SAMPLES of the six different styles will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


$1.25. 
A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Cuicaco. 




















Price per Gross, 
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CALIFORNIA. 


All the principal Winter Resorts of California are reached 
in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad— 


The Santa Fe Route. 


Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars leave Chicago daily, and 
run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego, without change. 


Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company : 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 58 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto; 165 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 





JOHN J. BYRNE, GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. and Ticket A gent, Gen'l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
CuricaGco, IL. Topeka, Kan. 





ESTERBROOK’S ENTERTAINING FICTION. 


| A Strong Novel by The Duchess. Now in its Sth Edition! 
S T E E L Pp E N S THE O’CONNORS OF BALLINAHINCH. By Tur Ducn- 
* |  xgss. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


| oth, 
Rens Sar pew | This work will be found of particular interest to women 
LEADING STYLES | readers, treating as it does of the exploits of a proud family, 
. F ¥ | whose struggles against the evidences of poverty bring about 
Fine Point _ «= - - Nos. 333 444 232 | some very ludicrous situations — situations which no one 
. ~__ | knows better than ‘‘ The Duchess”’ how to handle. 
‘Business, -  - - Nos. 048 14 130) : 
, | A FATAL SILENCE. By Fiorence Marryat, author 
‘Broad Point,- - - Nos. 313 239 284) of “There is No Death,” “ Blindfold,” ete. Cloth, $1.00; 
_—_—_——_ | paper, 50 cents. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. | One of the most prolific writers of the day, and one who 


| is rapidly making enviable reputation, is Florence Marryat. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., | tye MAN IN POSSESSION. By Rrra, author of “A Vag- 


Works: Camden, N. J.] 26 Joun St., NEW YORK. —— — “The Doctor’s Secret.” Cloth, $1.00; pa- 
Ae Meee wifes Ss per, 50 cents. 

“Rita” brings out all the strong points that are desirable 

in a successful novel. There are plenty of incidents, petty 

a, mistakes, and sacrifices to give the narrative a 


Trade Mark.) NONPAREIL. (Registered. 
old on the reader’s attention. In her latest work, ** The 
OUR FINEST | Man in Possession,” she is perfect mistress of the situation. 

Pp | THE EXPERIENCES OF A LADY HELP. By Joun 
H OTO G RA P H L B UMS SrrancE WINTER, author of “‘ Bootles’ Baby,” “‘ Regi- 
. f : ° mental Legends,” ete., etc. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
In genuine Seal, Russia, Turkey Morocco, and | _ Since the a of that clever and pathetic siory of 

Plush | + ; 
ush,— Quarto, ‘Royal Quarto, Oblong, and | productions have never lacked readers. ‘‘ The Experiences of 


English arm barracks, ‘* Bootles’ Baby,” this author’s 
Longfellow sizes,—bear the above Trade Mark, | * Lady Help’) isin overy respect fully up to her average of 


, excellence, and is calculated to sustain the author’s already 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers | well established reputation. 
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and Stationers. ie phd ee 2 ee nad 
KOCH, SONS & CO., | HOVENDON COMPANY, 


Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St., - - NEW YORK. | Nos. 17 & 19 Waverly Place, . . . New York. 
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LOVELL, CORYELL & CO.’S IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


eA Charming Narrative: THREE }X.ORMANDY INNS. 
By Anna Bowman Dopp, author of ‘‘Cathedral Days,” ‘‘ Glorinda,”’ ete. Exquisitely illustrated by C.S. Reminwarr and 
other artists. vo, cloth, $2.00. 
** Never hag the coast of Normandy been better described, with more penetration, a more hic touch, a deeper feeling 
for Nature, a shrewder appreciation of Man. . . . The author has a style which is tons |g am tm expressive, delicate, 
often brilliant. A gentle and refined humor pervades it, and it is warmed by a catholicity of human sympathy which 
leaves a very pleasant impression.”—-New York Tribune. 


**COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE.” 
Aw Enauise Pastrorat. By Ropertr Bucnanay, author of “‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” ‘“‘ The Master of the Mine,” ete. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
** It is a delightfully sweet story of life on a large farm in a sparsely settled neighborhood. The odor of the field and the 
meadows, the quiet dignity and repose of the hills, the babbling of the brooks and the soughing of the woods permeate the 
pages. A charming story, natural, fresh, and restful — a pastoral to quiet one in weary hours.”’— Boston Times. 


FRANCE OF TO-DAY: -A Survey, Comparative and Retrospective. 
By M. Beraam-Epwanrps, author of ‘‘ Exchange No Robbery,” ‘“‘ Next of Kin —Wanted,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Few people have the faculty of making the local coloring of places visited completely apparent to the eye of the reader. 
M. Betham-Edwards is one of these few, and ‘* France of To-Day ”’ is a striking evidence of the faculty. 


THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, author of “Under False Pretences,”’ | 

an ae nomad a pose hemmey be oe mt a Marie Corelli’s brother-in-law, Mr. Eric Mackay, seems to 
ever - of fiction she chooses to me tg In the Story of wield as masterful a pen in verse, as does the famous novelist 
a Penitent Soul” she has diseussed to a more marked degree | in prose. This book of verse shows the inspiration of the true 
the emotional side of human character. poet. 


LOVE LETTERS OF A VIOLINIST. 


By Eric Mackay. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. All orders should be addressed to 
LOVELL, CORYELL & COMPANY, 43, 45 & 47 East Tenth St., New York. 











THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Re-Edited and Re-Set from Cover to Cover. 


Futty ABREAST OF THE TIMES. | The Authentic Webster’s Unabridged ‘Dictionary, compris- 
ing the issues of 1864, '79, and ’84 (still copyrighted), has 
been thoroughly revised and enlarged, under the supervision 
of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, and as 
a distinguishing title, bears the name of 


WEBSTER’S 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL ‘DICTIONARY. 


DICTIONARY bundred editorial laborers having been employed, and over 

$300,000 expended before the first copy was printed. 
DICTIONARY Critical comparison with any other ‘Diétionary is invited. 
2 SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


For the Family, the School, the Profes- A Pamphlet of Specimen Pages, Illustrations, Testimonials, ete., sent free by 
sional or Private Library. the Publishers. 


CAUTION is needed in purchasing a Dictionary. as photographic reprints of an obsolete and comparatively worthless 
edition of Webster are being marketed under various names and often by misrepresentation. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
INTERNATIONAL The work of revision occupied over ten years, more than a 

| 

| 

A GRAND INVESTMENT 

| 





GET THE BEST, the InrERNATIONAL, which bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pusuisners, Sprineriecp, Mass., U.S. A. 











